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Can you tell what the humiture is today? 

Where do exurbanites live? 

What is the MOUSE space scientists are 
working on? 

How is a drogue used in air-to-air refueling? 
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Henry the Fifth, 1600 
Shakespeare Quarto Facsimile, No. 9 


Edited by SIR WALTER GREG. Sir Walter Greg’s introduction 
gives concise historical information on the circumstances of original 
publication, describes the copy that was photographed for this 
edition, and explains the symbols and numbers used in the margins 
as aids to the reader. 27 facsimiles. $4.00 


The Poems, English, Latin, and 
Greek of Richard Crashaw 
Second Edition | 
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English speaking persons learn this language, whether in formal 
instruction periods or in informal learning situations. The author, 
a professor of linguistics at Scarritt College, is now doing lan- 
guage research in Africa on a Ford grant. 


“The approach is so human and practical, and the bibliography, 
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—Dr. Virginia F. Allen, Lecturer in English, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $2.50 
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Every teacher of English should read ... 
POETRY AND ITS ENJOYMENT 


by THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


“The book stirs one to thinking and unexpected feeling . . . . Here is a teacher after 
my own heart, one who makes the path inviti , removes ‘old fears of inetegeney. 
settles one comfortably into an attitude of e njoyment.”—HucH MEARNS, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, New York University. 


“This book makes sense and evokes a powerful e to read poetry. It is a lucid 
book that clears the air of fine pretentiousness, a liberating book that sets one free 
to trust his own inner ear. anaes all, it is a hauntin ngly evocative book that gen- 
erates hunger for poetry.”—FRED T . WILHELMS, San Francisco State College. 


“If I had read this book earlier, I should have been a better teacher of poco. More- 
over, I should jhave been more comfortable in enjoyment with confidence in my 
own responses.”—ALICE SMITH FRENCH, A Teacher of English. 


“I had not read poetry before for years. This book has opened the wellsprings of 
memory.”—JOSEPH L. WEINER, Lawyer. 


“You have collected for me a storehouse of epatey that I cherish having in one 
volume, with your apt and stimulating comments.”—-WITTER BYNNER, Poet. 
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SECRETS OF 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


“are the fulfillment of a dream 
| have had in mind for a long time," 
wrote John Dallavaux, lecturer. 


“They are the best collection of useful knowledge and ‘help to 
good living’ I have ever seen. Every classroom should use them 
from the first grade through college, and if, by the time students 
finish college they have those excellent principles imbedded in 
their systems, a good life will be their reward and a better 
citizenry ours. They are ideal for family group discussion and 
reading in the evening. They will unite families more closely, 
give them understanding and give us better home life. I am 


recommending them to every family that writes me with prob- 
lems, to all Rotary and other civic clubs where I speak. 

“They are more than a gift to anyone, they are a life renewed, 
decadence regenerated and the spirit enobled. The price is very 
small, but they would be value at any price anyone could pay 
for them.” 


SECRETS OF 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING: 


(Grades 7-12 * Reading level 5-11) 
e Six books packed with timely and timeless stories about 


people’s victorious answers to the challenges of nature, 
the animal kingdom, and of their own complex problems. 


e Emphasis on moral, mental, and spiritual growth. 
e Accent on understanding and appreciation of one’s fellow man. 


For more information write for Brochure EJ-10 


THE READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 


: 
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A Recap 


It is in the best literary tradition to begin the new year’s 

work by looking critically at the past. Somerset Maugham, in 

“A Summing Up,” wrote a most lucid account of the writer’s craft 
by evaluating his own past performances; Edith Wharton took 

“A Backward Glance” at her own life and output, and to name but 
one more, Kenneth Roberts told why he “wanted to write.” 


Leaning on this precedent for needed support, 
Harcourt, Brace recaps last year: 


Teacher response to the brand new texts surprised even us. 

The new second Adventures literature series, the unique 

four-book program for the job-minded student, 

grades 9-12, received teacher compliments galore, and, teacher 

be praised! very gratifying orders. Such solid success is due 

to one thing: these books give teachers the variety of literary 
material they need to meet most of the various teaching situations 
they face. John Warriner’s new English Grammar and Composition: 
A Complete Handbook is difficult to keep in stock because it has all 
the “sure-fire” teaching aids of the older, well-used edition, plus 
some new features about taking examinations, listening, and writing 
narrative that put it in a class by itself. The new Harbrace 
Vocabulary Workshop, for the college-bound student, seems to be a 
direct answer to the “word-shy.” Stories, our new collection of 
short stories by internationally-known English writers, bids 

fair to be the most popular collection we have yet published. 

And Patterns of English is plowing a new furrow in the language field. 


Of course, the basic literature series, Adventures in Literature, 
grades 7-12, like Leigh Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem, “lead all the rest,” 
and the composition teacher’s favorite, English Workshop, 

grades 7-12, continued to please thousands of users 

and to attract new ones. 


That’s the look of the past year. 
Many thanks to you—for helping to make the books, 
for buying them, and for using them so well. 


Our “Recap” has a bright feather in it. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 Chicago 1 
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Dickens and the Fiery Past: 
A Tale of Two Cities Reconsidered 


G. Robert Stange 


During this school year, as for decades past, thousands of high 
school students will study A Tale of Two Cities. Is the novel a good 


choice for the high school program? This appraisal will help in 
answering the question. The author is an associate professor of 
English at the University of Minnesota. 


UT WHY waste time on Dickens 

when one can read Henry James?” 
The sophisticated graduate student 
who asked the question did not 
really want an answer; he wanted 
to provoke critical discussion. The 
obvious reply is that life, thank God, 
is long enough to include both these 
novelists, but the question’s chief use 
is to define two permanent poles of 
literary art. James, in his search for a 
flawless technique, sustained control, 
and delicate effect, is worlds apart 
from the sprawling, uneven, essentially 
imperfect Dickens. In this respect, at 
least, Dickens is like the “imperfect” 
Shakespeare; by dint of his extraordi- 
nary creative energy, the very scope 
of his art, he enters the rare category 
of writers who have ceased to be de- 
tached objects of contemplation, and 
become instead parts of everyone’s 
past. 

Seen under the aspect of eternity 
Dickens may not be a greater novelist 
than James, but he can speak more 
easily than James could to many more 
people. James could not have afforded 
to be vulgar as Dickens was; he could 
not have allowed himself the artistic 


errors that Dickens continually falls 
into; he could never have cried over 
his characters so unabashedly, nor 
laughed so uproariously. When we 
read the great fictional craftsmen we 
are impressed by the justness with 
which they have rendered a character 
or an aspect of life; we approve them 
by considering that they have been 
faithful to our experience of the world. 
But the characters of Dickens’ novels 
have an independent existence; his 
world operates by its own laws, and 
after being immersed in it we return 
to our world with heightened percep- 
tions and a finer sense of reality. In 
reading Dickens one tends to compare 
the characters of real life with those in 
his novels: no one ever praised Grand- 
father Smallweed or Mr. Micawber or 
Mrs. Gamp for being faithfully ren- 
dered; we find instead human beings 
who resemble them. 


There are many reasons why Dick- 
ens’ novels are the best kind of thing 
for young people to read. On the most 
general level, his great creative energy, 
the easy extensiveness of his work, help 
suggest to the young the joyful possi- 
bilities of all art. His sensitivity to the 
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beauty and interest of the humblest 
aspects of life, his vibrant sympathy, 
are fine examples of responses that 
must inform any permanently signifi- 
cant literature. A novel by Dickens 
should be in every high school curricu- 
lum. But I have sometimes wondered 
why that novel has almost invariably 
been A Tale of Two Cities. Reflection 
suggests an initial advantage in its 
being the shortest—next to Hard Times 
—of Dickens’ fourteen novels. How- 
ever, I think there are other more 
worthy reasons, and some of them are 
good. 

This particular novel was most 
widely accepted as a high school as- 
signment about half a century ago. At 
that time, we must assume, it reflected 
contemporary literary enthusiasms. In 
the 1890’s Freeman Wills’ play, The 
Only Way, an adaptation of Dickens’ 
novel, was an enormous success. I sus- 
pect that, for this reason, our peda- 
gogical forbears found A Tale the 
most immediately relevant, the most 
“modern” of all Dickens’ novels. 

The fact that this novel is unlike 
most of Dickens’ work may also have 
recommended it to teachers. There are 
more big scenes in it than in any of his 
other novels; there is less of the gro- 
tesque, fewer episodes and characters 
that the inexperienced reader might 
consider quaint or antiquated; and 
there is, almost uniquely in Dickens, a 
single plot that is unravelled with 
speed and concision, and which always 
dominates both the characters and 
their milieux. The novel’s relatively 
simple construction makes it easy for 
the reader to get into and through the 
story; it invites an immediate and 
simple response. In addition to these 
not inconsiderable advantages con- 
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scientious teachers must have regarded 
the historical background of the novel 
as a kind of unearned dividend that 
could be drawn on at need. If one 
could get a little history in by the back 
door, so much the better. 

Some of these reasons have lost their 
force over the last thirty or forty 
years. There may be some point in 
reconsidering the exclusive assignment 
of this novel (if I were choosing for a 
high school course I should pick Great 
Expectations or David Copperfield), 
but I do not think we need regard A 
Tale of Two Cities as a really bad 
choice. It may be—along with Hard 
Times—the least Dickensian of the 
novels, but no novel of Dickens is 
uninteresting; none can fail to enchant 
or to instruct us. The very weaknesses 
of Dickens are illuminating, and if in 
this novel he has, as I believe, failed to 
achieve his ambitious plans, the novel 
nevertheless has qualities which make 
it uniquely valuable. 


In considering the general scheme of 
A Tale of Two Cities we can discern 
three main points of departure from 
which the conception obviously de- 
velops. Dickens tells us in his preface 
that the main idea of the story came 
to him while he was performing in an 
amateur production of Wilkie Collins’ 
play, The Frozen Deep. This melo- 
drama, which was much admired by 
Dickens and his friends, is about two 
men, Antarctic explorers, who are in 
love with the same girl. One of the 
heroes (played by Dickens) sacrifices 
his life to save his rival’s, and by this 
sacrifice is morally regenerated. Dick- 
ens’ comment on the play helps em- 
phasize the fact that in the novel Syd- 
ney Carton’s sacrificial death, and 
more important, the whole theme of 
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DICKENS AND THE FIERY PAST 


violent death and regeneration, must 
be regarded as the “main idea.” 
Though A Tale ends with Carton’s 
execution, its beginning and middle are 
dominated by the sufferings of Doctor 
Manette, the Bastille prisoner. Dickens 
had considered calling the novel 
“Buried Alive,” or “The Doctor of 
Beauvais,” and the theme of imprison- 
ment runs darkly through it, second in 
importance only to the theme of re- 
birth. During the years to which A 
Tale of Two Cities belongs Dickens 
seems to have been obsessed by the 
notion of a prisoner buried alive, sud- 
denly released to the light of everyday 
life, and having to re-form his connec- 
tions with free men, to learn again the 
meaning of love and responsibility. 
Both Little Dorrit, which preceded A 
Tale, and Great Expectations, which 
followed it, develop the prison theme; 
one works out the comic and tragic 
conditions of prison life itself, the 
other treats with pathos and searin: 
irony the ideas of innocence and guilt 
in terms of the bond between the con- 
vict and the “free” and “guiltless” men 
who judge and sentence him. “Re- 
called to Life” is the title of the first 
book of A Tale. Doctor Manette’s 
story is not developed with irony or 
complication, but the narrative of his 
experiences is as much an inciting 


motif of the novel as is the story of 


Sydney Carton. Both lives are broadly 
conceived in the pattern of suffering, 
death (either real or symbolic), and 
regeneration. Both private lives reflect 
and mesh with the great public events 
which, we are to see, follow the same 
pattern. 

From Thomas Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, originally published in 
1837, Dickens derived the account of 
historical events within which he could 
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dispose his private dramas. He was de- 
voted to Carlyle’s history, “the book 
of all others,” according to his Ameri- 
can friend, J. T. Fields, “which he 
read perpetually and of which he 
never tired—a book for inexhaustible- 
ness to be placed before every other 
book.” In 1850 Dickens wrote to his 
friend and biographer, John Forster, 
that he was reading The French Revo- 
lution “again, for the 500th time,” and 
he concluded the preface to his novel 
with the statement that “no one can 
hope to add anything to the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful 
book.” 

Many of the details of Dickens’ 
novel are drawn directly from Carlyle. 
Certain great scenes, such as the storm- 
ing of the Bastille or the operation of 
the guillotine, are as firmly based on 
Carlyle’s history as are such smaller 
details as the firing of the chateaux or, 
even, the four valets who help Mon- 
seigneur to dress. But in emphasizing 
specific obligations may 
overlook the more fundamental debt. 
Dickens’ choice of the historical event 
which would be the subject of his 
novel, the ideas about history and 
man’s relation to it which shape his 
treatment of that subject, all derive 
from Carlyle. 

As Carlyle saw it, history evolved 
through successive stages of destruc- 
tion and reconstruction. The study of 
the past had not so much an intellec- 
tual as a moral purpose: every fact of 
life is a matter of divine revelation; by 
scanning history, the inspired writer 
finds the prophetic truth that would 

Fundamental to Car- 


the 
yle’s views was the belief that each 


new age was born like the phoenix 
out of the ashes of the past. The men 
of his time were entering, he felt, an 
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age of reconstruction and rebirth; the 
preceding age of Revolution he inter- 
preted as the period of apocalyptic fire 
out of which the new world would 
rise. In his book he only implied his 
moral judgments of the French Revo- 
lution; in conversation he was more 
direct, and described it as “the suicidal 
explosion of an old wicked world, too 
wicked, false and impious for living 
longer.” His book was planned to em- 
phasize the dramatic—and symbolic— 
aspects of the historical event: its three 
sections are concerned with the ancien 
régime, the Terror, and the building of 
the new society. 

Two attitudes that emerge from 
Carlyle’s view of history are particu- 
larly important to Dickens’ fiction. 
First, though Carlyle was disgusted by 
the theories and practice of the revolu- 
tionists, he was able to welcome their 
fury as a cleansing flame. He observed 
the noble and vicious events of the 
catastrophe with a grim, religious cer- 
tainty, never moved by revolutionary 
ardour, but never doubting the neces- 
sity of revolutionary violence. And 
second, he did not entertain the con- 
ception of the past as a subject of 
study in its own right. We of the 
twentieth century are so imbued with 
the notion of a “scientific,” “objective” 
study of history that we forget how 
recent an idea it is. For Carlyle the past 
lay like a scripture which, being inter- 
preted, revealed the eternal and in- 
exorable laws of sin, expiation, and 
redemption. That a past time might be 
dispassionately reconstructed, or that 
it might be interpreted, not by the 
standards and beliefs of the present, 
but by its own systems of order and 
value, never occurred to the historian 
Carlyle, nor to his disciple Charles 
Dickens. 


Both the general approach and the 
structure of A Tale of Two Cities are 
shaped by Carlylean doctrines. Dick- 
ens chose the French Revolution as his 
subject because he, too, saw it as the 
event which ushered in the modern 
world. And then, his idea of the past 
led him to write historical fiction with 
a difference. By nature Dickens was 
contemptuous of the past: he had 
neither the patient enthusiasm of the 
antiquarian nor the curious eye of the 
scholar; he wished to regard history 
only from a moral (and preferably 
superior) standpoint. Consequently, 
we do not have in this novel the care- 
ful reconstruction of manners and 
morals which occasionally gives such 
richness to the novels of Scott or 
Thackeray. Dickens’ reader is not 
made to feel that he has been projected 
into a bygone time. Instead, the novel- 
ist uses the condescending “in those 
days” formula; he continually reminds 
us that we have escaped from the 
trammels and superstitions of the 
into a freer, better age: “But rte ya 
that time, putting to death was a recipe 
much in vogue with all trades and pro- 
fessions, and not least of all with Tell- 
son’s.” (Book II, Ch. 1.) Or we find 
him sneering at “dear old institutions,” 
which turn out to be such things as 
the pillory, the whipping post, and 
blood money, all fragments of “ances- 
tral wisdom, systematically leading to 
the most frightful mercenary crimes 
that could be committed under 
Heaven.” (Book II, Ch. 2.) 

Dickens, then, is encouraged b 
Carlyle’s theory to regard the past pri- 
marily as a storehouse of lessons, a 
terrible moral drama. In constructing 
his novel—it seems clear—he conceived 
his problem as one of integrating the 
personal lives of his characters with 
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the wider pattern of history. It is the 
principal scheme of the novel to show 
the individual fate mirroring and being 
mirrored by the fate of the social 
order. The lives of both Doctor Man- 
ette and Sydney Carton are, in a sense, 
parables of the Revolution, of social 
regeneration through suffering and 
sacrifice. The Doctor’s return to life 
illustrates the stumbling course of the 
new order, released from its dark 
dungeon of oppression and misery, 
finding its place in a new and juster 
world. And Carton embodies both the 
novel’s central narrative theme and its 
profoundest moral view: his past of 
sinful negligence parallels the past of 
eighteenth-century Europe; his noble 
death demonstrates the possibility of 
rebirth through love and expiation. 
The web of moral interdependence 
is very closely spun. John Forster, who 
often echoed Dickens’ own views, em- 
phasized this aspect as the finest feature 
of the novel: “There is no piece of 
fiction known to me, in which the 
domestic life of a few simple private 
people is in such a manner knitted and 
interwoven with the outbreak of a 
terrible public event, that the one 
seems but part of the other.” Indeed, 
in a work of serious historical interest 
it is necessary that the reader have a 
sense of his own connection with— 
even his own responsibility for—a so- 
cial crisis. A modern example would be 
Ernest Hemingway’s persuasive epi- 
graph reminding the American or 
English reader that the knell that 
sounded the death of the Spanish Re- 
public tolled also for him. Dickens, in 
a similar manner, set himself the task 
of persuading his readers that they 
were not islands entire of themselves, 
but involved in the injustice that led to 
the Revolution and in the violence 
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that it set loose. “The world,” Dickens 
is reported to have said, “is so much 
smaller than we think it; we are all so 
connected by fate without knowing it; 
people supposed to be far apart are so 
constantly elbowing each other; and 
tomorrow bears so close a resemblance 
to nothing half so much as to yester- 
day.” 

This notion of reciprocity between 
private and public, England and 
France, past and present, imposes a 
pattern of parallelism on Dickens’ 
novel. It had to be a tale of tawo cities, 
not just a story of revolutionary Paris. 
Every device that ingenuity suggested 
was used to connect the seemingly 
placid world of England with the up- 
heaval in France. Symbolically the 
point is emphasized by the footsteps 
which echo on the quiet corner of 
Soho where Lucie lives with her hus- 
band and father. These echoes, be- 
coming increasingly ominous, finally 
mingle with the “headlong and dan- 
gerous footsteps . . . raging in Saint 
Antoine afar off.” (Book II, Ch. 21.) 
Mechanically considered, the novel is 
divided almost equally between the 
two countries: of the forty-five chap- 
ters, two recount the parallelism of 
events in England and France, nine- 
teen are set in England, and twenty- 
four in France. The subject, however, 
did not permit a true balance of em- 
phasis; all of Book III takes place in 
France, so that the movement of the 
novel is directed away from England 
toward the heart of the revolutionary 
strife. 

In terms of action Dickens seems to 
have tried to establish a correspond- 
ence between the two nations, but not 
to have quite succeeded. Tellson’s 
Bank is to some extent conceived as 
agent of the Old Order, and therefore 
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as evidencing its guilt, but it turns out 
to be quite an attractive (perhaps be- 
cause thoroughly English) place. The 
description of the London mob attack- 
ing the funeral procession of the Old 
Bailey spy (Book II, Ch. 14) must 
have been designed to balance the de- 
scriptions of French mob violence with 
a home-grown Fleet Street variety. But 
the episode seems irrelevant to the 
story, and is handled in an oddly per- 
functory way, ending in a moralistic 
rather than a dramatic strain: “... the 
crowd gradually melted away, and 
perhaps the Guards came, and perhaps 
they never came, and this was the 
usual progress of a mob.” Jerry 
Cruncher, the grave-robber, who for 
professional reasons joins the attack on 
the funeral, was probably conceived as 
an English counterpart to the im- 
placable Defarge, but no significant 
parallel is established. 

The process of doubling is observ- 
able in the treatment of the main char- 
acters. The shiftless Carton and the 
virtuous Charles Darnay are doubles. 
Darnay is tried as an enemy of the 
state both in England and in France; 
in both cases he is unjustly accused, 
and in both is saved by Carton. Darna 
has an original French name, D'Evré. 
monde, a coupling of the English word 
every and the French word 
monde. The association is with tout 
le monde, suggesting that Darnay is 
an Anglo-French Everyman. Lucie 
Manette, finally, is the child of an 
English mother and a French father. 

The difficulty in this attempt to 
yoke the worlds of London and Paris 
by violence together is that Dickens 
had to forego his usual confident plac- 
ing of English characters in English 
scenes. He was able to make use of a 
number of Englishmen, but he had to 
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violate both fictional probability and 
historical possibility by transporting 
them all to Paris in the Year of Terror, 
1792. Then, the absence of English 
backgrounds prevents, I think, the 
unhampered flowering of his comic 
spirit. The comedy that appears in A 
Tale is only a faint echo of the old 
Dickens. Mrs. Cruncher’s “flopping” 
is purely verbal humor, and attached 
to a pathetic situation. There are some 
deft satirical strokes in the description 
of Darnay’s first trial, and a droll de- 
scription of the fresco of Cupid in 
Tellson’s Paris office, “still to be seen 
on the ceiling in the coolest linen, aim- 
ing (as he very often does) at money 
from morning to night.” But these 
touches are few and comparatively 
weak. 

Dickens’ comic spirit was, I am sure, 
inhibited by the nature of his material. 
Comedy is based on the familiar and 
the particular; the wide gestures of in- 
tense passion or suffering are far re- 
moved from the minute turns of comic 
vexation. For this reason comedy 
would obviously be inappropriate to a 
study of revolution. However, there 
is another reason for the gravity of 
A Tale of Two Cities: Dickens’ best 
comedy is verbal; Mrs. Gamp (in 
Martin Chuzzlewit) is supremely 
comic because of the wild irrelevance 
of her speech, a speech which rises 
from the carefully perceived cadences 
of the vulgar language. Since Dickens 
rarely made good comedy out of the 
well-bred, it seems. likely that in this 
novel, where he was pretty much con- 
fined to upper middle-class people, 
aristocrats, and foreigners, he was be- 
reft of the native, colloquial speech 
upon which his genius fed. He was 
not up to creating comic French char- 
acters and, indeed, for reasons of his- 
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torical consistency, the Frenchmen 
had to be a grim crew. 

In the absence of the comic spirit 
other means had to be used to vivify 
the novel, so it is no surprise to find 
that Dickens spoke of setting himself 
“the little task of making a picturesque 
story, rising in every chapter, with 
characters true to nature, but whom 
the story should express more than 
they should express themselves by dia- 
logue.” It is one of the great weak- 
nesses of the novel that Dickens at- 
tempted to rely on plot rather than on 
character, but it is one of its strengths— 
as well as its most distinctive feature— 
that it became a novel of pictures. So 
marked is the painterly quality of A 
Tale that one’s memory of it is domi- 
nated by a series of tableaux vivants, 
scenes without dialogue, but with a 
composition so clear that one tends to 
see them within the limits of a frame. 

The most memorable scenes are 
charged with symbolism and become a 
primary means of shaping the reader’s 
judgment of the Revolution. The first 
glimpse of France that the novel pro- 
vides is the scene of the broken wine 
cask in Chapter Five. The two para- 
graphs in which this is contained are 
so purely visual that they might almost 
stand for the description of a painting 
called—let us say—““The Broken Cask.” 
To this the novelist has added a nota- 
tion of sound effects, “a shrill sound 
of laughter and amused voices,” and 
a final sentence that sends the partici- 
pants back to their usual tasks, and 
rounds out the scene. The great para- 

aph which describes the Carmagnole 
is another tour de force of word paint- 
ing (Book III, Ch. 5), as is the picture 
of the men sharpening their bloody 
“hatchets, knives, bayonets, swords” 
at the grindstone (Book III, Ch. 2). 
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These episodes are peculiarly interest- 
ing in that they are imagined to exist 
in the spatial dimensions of amar 
rather than in the temporal flow of 
narrative or verbal description. Dick- 
ens concludes his picture of the grind- 
stone, for example, by saying: “All 
this was seen in a moment, as the vision 
of a drowning man, or of any human 
creature at any very great pass, could 
see a world if it were there.” These 
three most elaborate pictures serve to 
create an intense emotional impression 
of the historical action of the novel. 
Each is a scene of passion and violence, 
each is presented with the clarity and 
overcharged feeling of a vision in de- 
lirium. This frenzy, Dickens would 
have us conclude, is the Revolution. It 
is through picture that he chose to 
control our responses: “It has been one 
of my hopes,” so runs the preface, “to 
add something to the popular and pic- 
turesque means of understanding that 
terrible time, though no one can hope 
to add anything to the philosophy of 
Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful book.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

Though there are no other pictures 
as highly wrought as these I have men- 
tioned, the tableau technique is the rul- 
ing method of the book. Dickens tends 
throughout to make important epi- 
sodes into set-pieces which are more 
visual than strictly dramatic. Since 
such passages are obviously separable 
from the surrounding matrix of nar- 
rative, the unity of tone in the novel 
suffers, but in his use of the stylized 
image Dickens developed a method 
that owes nothing either to the theatre 
(the source of much of his technique) 
or to the fiction of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. There is a groping 
toward a new form of the literary pic- 
turesque, the creation of an image 
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which derives more from the conven- 
tions of painting than of literature, but 
which makes use in an impressionistic 
way of sound and movement. Dickens 
spoke justifiably of adding something 
to the “picturesque” means of under- 
standing. 


The general conception of A Tale 
of Two Cities is so grand that one is 
tempted to overlook the novel’s tech- 
nical faults. But faults there are, some 
of them unforgivable, many of them 
quite instructive. The elements of 
sentimentality and melodrama are no 
more persistent here than in some of 
the earlier novels, but as always, they 
are unpalatable to the modern reader. 
Lucie Manette’s heart-rending reunion 
with the father she has never known is 
simply not prepared for: 

“And if, when I shall tell you of my 

name, and of my father who is living, and 

of my mother who is dead, you learn that 

I have to kneel to my honored father, 

and implore his pardon for having never 

for his sake striven all day and lain awake 
and wept all night, because the love of 
my poor mother hid his torture from me, 

weep for it, weep for it!” (Book I, Ch. 6.) 
The illustrious analogue here is the 
reunion of Cordelia and Lear, but to 
define the differences between the two 
scenes is merely to become impatient 
with Dickens. 

Similarly, Sydney Carton’s declara- 
tion of love to Lucie is entirely possi- 
ble, even noble, but it is undermined 
by sentimentality: 

“In my degradation, I have not been so 

degraded but that the sight of you with 

your father, and of this home made such 


a home by you, has stirred old shadows 
that I thought had died out of me. 


“Will you let me believe, when I recall 
this day, that the last confidence of my 
life was reposed in your pure and inno- 
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cent breast, and that it lies there alone, 
and will be shared by no one?” (Book II, 
Ch. 13.) 


What is wrong in this passage is not 
so much the emotional situation, which 
we could be persuaded to believe in, as 
the language: there are too many 
dreams, and souls, and homes, and in- 
nocent breasts. 

Some of Dickens’ characteristic 
mannerisms grew all out of bounds in 
A Tale. Repetition was an endemic 
Victorian rhetorical device of which 
Dickens was always fond, but in no 
other novel is it so obtrusive. Observe 
the opening paragraph: “It was the 
best of times, it was the worst of times, 
it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness, it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch . . .,” etc. Per- 
haps some of the repetitions and paral- 
lels were intended to emphasize the 
interconnections of twin realms of the 
novel, but too often the device be- 
comes merely a trick. It does not add 
to the reader’s experience to find the 
titles of chapters in balanced pairs, 
“The Fellow of Delicacy” followed 
by “The Fellow of No Delicacy,” 
and “Knitting” followed by “Still 
Knitting.” These verbal devices evi- 
dence a curious lack of control, a 
tendency to depend for effect on mere 
smartness. 

One stylistic problem that Dickens 
did not quite overcome was the chal- 
lenge of rendering the quality of for- 
eign speech. Many novelists (and more 
dramatists) have been defeated in their 
efforts to make foreigners sound really 
foreign; on the whole Dickens has 
done pretty well. He was for the most 
part content to give the French dia- 
logue a slightly stilted quality, the 
result usually of a literal translation 
of French idiom. M. Defarge’s first 
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statements are illustrative: “ ‘Say, then, 
my Gaspard, what do you do there?’ 
... ‘What now? Are you a subject for 
the mad-hospital?’” This, at least, 
sounds exotic without suggesting that 
the speaker has an imperfect grasp of 
his own language, but the method of 
rendering idioms literally can easily 
become absurd. One bit of dialogue 
runs, “ ‘One can depart, citizen?’ “One 
can depart,’” and French readers have 
been particularly annoyed by such 
solecisms as “the Bridge of the Pont- 
Neuf.” However, clumsy as these lo- 
cutions are, it is profitable—and to 
Dickens’ advantage—to compare his ef- 
forts with Hemingway’s valiant at- 
tempt to render the spirit of Spanish 
speech in For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Hemingway’s earthy Spaniards sound 
as queer as Dickens’ Parisians. 

But if there are weaknesses in Dick- 
ens’ technique, there is also strength in 
many of the smaller touches which 
give richness to the novel. Much of the 
effect of A Tale is a result of artful 
patterns of imagery. The pervading 
image of the road, for example, runs 
through the whole book. The first 
chapter, which opens with a general 
description of the period, ends with a 
reference to the figurative road along 
which all men wili be carried in the 
years ahead of them. The second chap- 
ter, which begins the narrative, makes 
the figure of speech literal: “It was the 
Dover road that lay, on a Friday night 
late in November. . . .” When, in the 
course of the novel, we encounter 
many roads upon which the characters 
drive or ride, none, thanks to the ex- 
plicitness of the opening chapter, is 
without metaphorical significance. 

Sometimes the imagery is allegorical. 
In the scene of the broken wine cask, 
which I have already mentioned, Dick- 
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ens makes it obvious that the wine 
symbolizes blood, and the multiple 
meanings of wine and blood are then 
developed. Defarge’s wineshop is the 
center of revolutionary action; we are 
led to reflect that the fellowship of 
blood and wine has many guises. Af- 
fecting the reader, however, on a more 
instinctual level are the images—which 
tend to run together—of fountains, 
flood, and fire. The fountain which is 
the center of the life of Saint Antoine 
becomes a symbol of the irrepressible 
force of humanity welling up against 
repression. After the wicked Mon- 
seigneur’s carriage has run down a 
child, the novelist tells us, “The water 
of the fountain ran, the swift river 
ran, the day ran into evening, so much 
life in the city ran into death according 
to rule. . . all things ran their course.” 
(Book II, Ch. 7.) The Saint Antoine 
fountain has its rural counterparts: 
“The fountain in the village flowed 
unseen and unheard, and the fountain 
at the chateau dropped unseen and un- 
heard—both melting away, like the 
minutes that were falling from the 
spring of Time.” In the passages that 
follow, the water of the chateau foun- 
tain seems to turn to blood, and the 
village fountain becomes the rallying 
place for the populace, the symbol of 
their common humanity, of the force 
of life that cannot be put down. In 
the chain of imagery the fountain 
images give way to a flood, a sea, and 
the sea is succeeded by fire. The flow- 
ing water may be curbed or checked, 
but it cannot be stopped, and it can 
soon turn from a beneficent to a de- 
structive force. 

One of the powerful features of 
Dickens’ art which should not go un- 
mentioned is his strong sense of the 
lusts and guilts and passions which lie 
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under the surface of human conscious- 
ness. It is notable that his treatment of 
the Revolution is free of sentimental 
notions as to the essential goodness of 
man. The Terror is conceived as both 
a cleansing and polluting force, but 
men are shown to be attracted to vio- 
lence for its own sake. There is also a 
deal of deep psychological understand- 
ing in the treatment of Charles Dar- 
nay’s attraction by the “Loadstone 
Rock” of the Revolution. And for us 
who live in a world of concentration 
camps, of political betrayals, and in- 
explicable confessions there is some- 
thing almost prophetic in Dickens’ 
analysis of the prisoner’s state of mind: 
Similarly, though with a subtle difference, 
a species of fervor or intoxication, known, 
without a doubt, to have led some per- 
sons to brave the guillotine unnecessarily, 
and to die by it, was not mere boastful- 
ness, but a wild infection of the wildly 
shaken public mind. In seasons of pesti- 
lence, some of us will have a secret attrac- 
tion to the disease—a terrible passing in- 
clination to die of it. (Book III, Ch. 6.) 
This is not only brilliant psychol- 
ogy; it has turned out to be good 
history. It is in its grasp of its subject 
that the power and brilliance of this 
novel are finally seen to lie. The 
novel’s chief weaknesses are the results 
of its excessive artificiality: its con- 
struction constantly calls attention to 
itself. But in reacting against these 
smaller details we must not forget that 
Dickens’ main intention was to present 
- a view of, to “add something” to our 
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understanding of the French Revolu- 
tion. And the more I consider this 
novel as an interpretation of that event, 
the more successful it seems to me. 
One may quarrel with this or that de- 
tail of documentation, but the histori- 
cal view, in its broad outlines, is a 
sound one. Dickens suggested that 
“this terrible Revolution” was an in- 
evitable response to injustice, but he 
showed also how revolutionary ardor 
produced its own forms of injustice. 
Carton, describing the Revolution as a 
dark phase in the development of 
modern history, saw “the evil of this 
time and of the previous time of which 
this is the natural birth, gradually mak- 
ing expiation for self and wearing 
out.” This view of history was tem- 
porarily out of fashion, but there is 
some evidence that historians are now 
returning to it. Experience of the revo- 
lutionary era of our own century has 
led more influential writers to see the 
French Revolution as the critical event 
of modern history, as a cataclysm 
whose effects are still with us. 


A Tale of Two Cities is a pro- 
foundly thoughtful, if not a theoretical 
book. It is the sort of novel that should 
be enormously usable for young 
people and for their teachers. Its tech- 
nical weaknesses are of a kind that can 
illustrate the nature and problems of 
fiction, but what is much more im- 
portant, its conception can vivify for 
us the meanings of the past, can offer 
us a reading of history, humane and 
deep, by a great artistic intelligence. 
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SECONDARY READING SERIES: INTRODUCTION 


What Does Research in Reading 
Tell the Teacher of English in the 
Secondary School? 

M. Agnella Gunn 


Professor of English Education 
Boston University 


I N the teaching of reading— 


If to do were as easy as to know 
What were good to do— 
the following series of articles would 
have little justification. But knowing 
“what were good to do” as well as 


how “to do” it is far from easy for 
the English teacher who is faced with 
the problem of becoming, perforce, a 
teacher of “reading.” To help him in 
this process and to bring some practical 
answers to his urgent questions, the 
following series of four articles on the 
teaching of reading was planned. 

The practicing English teacher is by 
the very nature of his work a con- 
sumer rather than a producer of re- 
search. Consequently, he needs access 
to the results of pertinent studies, real- 
istically interpreted in terms of the 
classroom. This series, therefore, at- 
tempts to go beyond objective report- 
ing of the results of research and 
experimentation, and focuses on im- 
plications for the classroom teacher. It 
attempts to sluice off the flood of re- 
search data so as to heip irrigate the 
classroom soil. 


Why is such a series as this needed 
at this time? The reasons are many. 
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An important one is that the teaching 
of reading, as such, on the secondary 
level is still so new that excellent, ex- 
perienced English teachers, whose 
preparation was largely in the field of 
literature, are confused and frustrated 
on being faced with the necessity of 
teaching basic reading skills for which 
they had little or no preparation and 
which, in earlier “halcyon” days, they 
blithely took largely for granted.* 
Helping busy teachers prepare them- 
selves to do a job that is already upon 
them makes imperative such helps as 
efficient in-service training and the use 
of practical professional materials 
based on sound theory. It is to the 
latter need that this series of articles is 
directed. 

What are the causes of the new de- 
mands being made on the teacher of 
English? Again the causes are many, 
but changes in the teaching of English 
and reading should be viewed in the 
context of much larger changes. Two 
of the most significant ones are the 


*Current studies show meager but encourag- 
ing evidence that the programs of colleges and 
universities which are preparing teachers of 

lish for the secondary schools are grad- 
y including in their programs specific 
preparation in the teaching of reading. 
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changes in the size and in the nature 
of the secondary school population. 
Numbers of pupils unprecedented in 
the history of education anywhere on 
this earth are flooding into the second- 
ary schools this fall as enrollment 
figures reach all-time peaks. This trend 
has been growing for some years. The 
general population of the United States 
tripled from 1870-1940; during that 
same interval the secondary school 
population became ninety times as 
large. After World War II there was a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
children in the population. At the same 
time, there was an increase in the num- 
ber of pupils being retained in school 
who formerly would have been 
dropped. In 1870 three out of four 
high school graduates went on to col- 
lege; one out of four did not. But by 
1940 three of four pupils did not go on 
to college; only one out of the four 
did go on to college. 

Even more important than the 
change in the size of the school popu- 
lation is the change in its nature or 
character. This stems in part from a 
modification of our philosophy of edu- 
cation. Our attitude toward the pur- 
pose of the secondary schools has al- 
tered basically. No longer is their main 
function conceived to be, in effect, the 
providing of a proving ground for the 
academic pupil who is headed for col- 
lege. Today their function is also con- 
sidered to be the providing of a train- 
ing ground for the pupil whose abilities 
are more limited or more “practical.” 

The resulting changes are of great 
consequence to all teachers but to 
teachers of English and reading in par- 
ticular. Promotion policies have been 
altered, mew non-academic courses 
have been added, and “drop-outs” 
have decreased as the less academic 
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pupils are attracted to the newer offer- 
ings. Not all people concerned with 
education approve of these changes. 
In general they are regarded in two 
ways. Some consider them the logical 
and natural result of the assumption by 
the school of a necessary dual role. 
Others regarded them as a destructive 
retreat from responsibility for intellec- 
tual development. Basically, the di- 
lemma may be expressed in two ques- 
tions: (1) Should the schools provide 
the particular kind of education which 
develops the leaders of cultivation and 
of intellect who are essential to the 
preservation of our society? (2) 
Should the schools provide the kind of 
education which trains practical men 
whose development is carried in the 
direction and to the extent indicated 
by their needs and abilities? 

The battle lines are drawn and the 
high-decibel argument continues. But 
quietly throughout the nation’s 
schools, teachers are looking this two- 
headed problem squarely in both of its 
faces and are seeking ways to solve it. 
The easy, obvious solution of educat- 
ing either one group or the other is 
completely untenable to those idealis- 
tic and realistic teachers who believe 
in education for all American youth. 
But teachers, probably better than 
anyone else, know that this does not 
mean the same education for all youth. 
Acceptance of the only possible alter- 
native, therefore, has entailed a gradual 
re-tooling of the entire educational 
machinery, a process which was pre- 
dictably uneven and is still incomplete. 

The third change grew out of the 
other two. Stemming from the size and 
the heterogeneous nature of the “new” 
school population are the changes 
necessary to adjust teaching to the 
range and variety of individual differ- 
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ences which that population repre- 
sents. Undertaking the almost over- 
whelming responsibility of educating 
all youth does not imply less emphasis 
on the education of the intellectually 
able or gifted, but it does imply that 
old patterns of teaching relatively 
homogeneous pupils had to be 
changed, and new ones devised to meet 
the new demands. That seemingly in- 
nocuous sentence is loaded. What must 
these new patterns be? Can we dream 
up ones which will retain the values of 
academic education for the few and 
at the same time provide non-academic 
training for the many? If the answer 
is yes, what are the variables, what are 
the constants in these new programs? 
Because our schools are essentially 
reading schools where success, regard- 
less of the kind of education being 
sought, is dependent upon reading, it 
is one of the important constants, and 
the reading program assumes major 
significance. 

What are the changes which bear 
directly on the English teachers and 
the teaching of reading? Primarily, 
there are two. One is the cluster of 
changes resulting from increased 
research into the process of human 
growth and development. For ex- 
ample, we know that growth is a 
continuous process. We know that in- 
tellectual growth is one part of this 
process; and that pupils’ growth in 
language power, and therefore growth 
in reading, is a facet of total growth. 
We know that the reading program 
should therefore be planned so as to 
provide for continuous growth from 
kindergarten to twelfth grade and be- 
yond. We know more about the im- 
portance of motivation both in learn- 
ing and in retention. 

A second cluster of changes bearing 
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directly on the teaching of reading 
results from our increased knowledge 
of the nature of the reading process 
itself. For example, we know that cer- 
tain basic skills must be learned first 
before certain other higher-level skills 
are attempted. We know that infer- 
ential, critical, or creative thinking 
about written material requires com- 
prehension of that material. We know 
that appreciation, satisfaction, or de- 
light in books presupposes a grasp of 
reading skills. This implies many 
things, among them that we must build 
the necessary basic skills as we require 
intellectual reactions to material; that 
we use varied reading methods and 
materials appropriate to the wide 
range of student abilities; and that we 
develop understandings, skills, and 
tastes at all levels of reading ability. 

How then can we help to close the 
gap between what we know and what 
we do about reading? One way is by 
translating sound theory directly into 
modified practice, by answering ques- 
tions that teachers ask in terms of the 
actual classroom. 

What kinds of questions do teachers 
ask about reading? Their questions fall 
largely into four categories, with over- 
tones of classroom sounds instead of 
the sounds of tabulating machines. For 
example, teachers ask about programs 
in reading. They ask, “What are suc- 
cessful high schools doing about organ- 
izing their reading programs?” “What 
is the successful balance among all the 
strands of the reading program?” 
“How do elementary and secondary 
teachers plan a_ kindergarten-to- 
twelfth-grade pro gram together?” 
“Who coordinates it all?” “How do 
the teachers of the other subject- 
matter areas come into this picture?” 

Teachers ask about practices in 
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teaching reading. They ask such ques- 
tions as, “How can I teach literature 
when I have to stop and teach vocabu- 
lary?” “What shall I do in a class that 
ranges all the way from gifted young- 
sters to slow learners?” “I can manage 
to teach basic skills fairly well, but 
how do you actually teach taste and 
appreciation?” “How important is 
speed in reading?” “How should I 
challenge my really top-notch pupils?” 
“What are the best ways to evaluate 
pupils’ growth in reading?” 

Teachers ask about materials. They 
ask such questions as, “What books 
should I use with my ninth-grade boys 
who read on the fourth-grade level?” 
“There must be good factual material 
and good literature which is both easy 
and interesting. Where can I find such 
materials?” “Should I be using a basic 
textbook or workbook?” “In what 
way do machines help?” 

Teachers ask about pupils. “What 
are the causes of the pupil’s success or 
his failure in reading?” “Of all of the 
individual differences that youngsters 
have, which are the ones significant for 
reading?” “In what ways are tastes 
linked to skills and abilities?” “What 
are the effects on the pupils of success 
or failure in reading?” 

How does this series help answer 
these teachers’ questions? The articles 
are organized around these four topics: 


What Does Research in Reading 
Tell Me — 
—about Successful Reading PRO- 
GRAMS? 
Dr. Margaret Early of the Reading 
Clinic at Syracuse University dis- 


cusses: 
The All-School Developmental 


Program 
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Temporary Compromise Programs 
Selecting Students and Scheduling 
Classes 


Examples of Promising Programs 


—about PRACTICES in Teaching 
Reading? 

Dr. Constance McCullough of the San 

Francisco State College discusses: 


Developing Vocabulary 

Improving Comprehension 

Improving vee 

Improving Tastes and Appreciations 

Grouping 

Evaluating Growth 

—about PUPILS in Relation to Read- 

ing? 
Dr. Angela Broening of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Baltimore, 
Maryland, discusses: 

Characteristics 

Interests and Tastes 

Skills and Abilities 

Individual Differences 


Factors Affecting Success 
Social Needs for Success in Reading 


—about MATERIALS for Teaching 
Reading? 


Dr. Helen Hanlon of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, discusses: 
Books 
Booklists 
Textbooks 
Workbooks 
Graded Materials 
Use of Subject-matter Texts 
Audio-Visual Aids 
In summary, this series of articles 
about reading, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish, attempts to use the results of 
research to help answer teachers’ prac- 
tical questions about “what were good 
to do” and how “to do” it in the teach- 
ing of reading in the secondary 
schools. 
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SECONDARY READING SERIES: NO. 1 


About Successful Reading Programs 


Margaret J. Early 


Wwe teaches reading in the second- 
ary school? A study of current 
programs indicates that the answer 
seems to be the English teacher and the 
‘special reading teacher. Who should 
teach reading in the secondary school? 
The varied answers to this question 
emphasize the if’s, and’s, and but’s that 
riddle any discussion of a balanced 
reading program at the secondary level. 
Authorities agree that every teacher 
should be a teacher of reading, but 
they point out that this desirable goal 
is far from being achieved, largely be- 
cause subject-matter teachers lack 
training in reading methods. When the 
need for adequate reading instruction 
is felt, administrators and teachers look 
for leadership from the English depart- 
ment or a reading coordinator in or- 
ganizing an all-school program in 
which every teacher adjusts his read- 
ing assignments to the range of ability 
in his class and teaches the reading 
skills necessary for understanding his 
subject. 
Reading programs vary according to 
the size of the school, the type of 


community, the abilities of the pupils 
and their needs now and in the future, 
the curriculum offered, the attitudes 
and skill of the teachers, the size of the 
staff, and the consultant help available. 
No one pattern can be described as 
“most likely to succeed.” Further- 
more, experience with reading pro- 
grams in the high school is still ex- 
tremely limited. Most of those re- 
ported in the literature are fairly recent 
developments, and few practices have 
been evaluated in objective experi- 
ments. Promising practices and trends 
on trial are the most that can be re- 
ported at this early stage. 


Nevertheless, even in this dawn of 
reading at the secondary level, light is 
available from two sources: sound 
theory and practical experience. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the plan- 
ning stage of program development 
can find useful guidance in (1) the 
recommendations of reading specialists 
and (2) the experiences reported by 
those who are now trying out various 
schemes. This paper will summarize 
findings from these two sources. 


THE ALL-SCHOOL DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


If the various types of reading pro- 
grams that have been suggested by 
competent authorities or tried out in 
actual practices were arranged accord- 
ing to comprehensiveness of approach, 


at the top of the ladder would stand 


the all-school developmental program. 
Such a program provides for: 

1. Continuous instruction in read- 
ing skills from kindergarten to 
grade twelve for all pupils 

2. Integration of reading skills 
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with other communication 
skills: writing, speaking, and 
listening 

. Specific instruction by subject- 
matter teachers in how to read 
and study in their special fields, 
using the basic reading materials 
of their courses 

. Cooperative planning by all 
teachers so that skills will not 
be overlooked or overstressed 


. Adjusted reading materials in 
all subjects for slow, average, 
and superior students 


. Guidance in free reading 


. Emphasis on the uses of read- 
ing as a source of information, 
as an aid to personal and social 
development, and as a means of 
recreation 

. Corrective or remedial instruc- 
tion for seriously retarded 
readers 

. Measurement of growth in 
skills by means of standardized 
and informal tests; study of 
students’ application of tech- 
niques in all reading tasks 

. Evaluation of the uses of read- 
ing through study of the 
amount and quality of volun- 
tary reading; study of effect 
on achievement in all school 
subjects; effect on percent of 
drop-outs 


Behind each of these requisites lies 
a tangle of problems that makes it 
clear why the all-school developmental 


program is “easier said than done.” For 


example, numbers 1, 3, and 4 imply 
that teachers at all grade levels and in 
all subject areas not only must under- 
stand how human beings grow in their 
ability to read, but that they also must 


have the technical know-how to con- 
tribute to this growth. The implica- 
tions of the second criterion are 
equally intense. Teachers must see 
reading, not as an isolated tool, but as 
one phase in the complex process of 
communication. Understanding the 
nature of language and agreeing that 
education in any field, no matter how 
specialized, is dependent upon skills of 
communication are basic planks in a 
platform for reading improvement. But 
teachers who have achieved a philoso- 
phic understanding of their responsi- 
bility to teach reading still need to 
know how to translate that under- 
standing into action. 

Involved in the fifth criterion of a 
total program are issues that go much 
deeper than those involved in how to 
teach reading. A thorough-going re- 
consideration of the offerings of the 
content fields is preliminary to achiev- 
ing an all-school developmental pro- 
gram in reading. Too often subject- 
matter teachers look upon a reading 
program as a means of bringing every 
pupil up to grade level. They think 
that instruction in reading should make 
it possible for all pupils to use the text- 
book around which their courses are 
built. Or, as they decide to discard the 
single-textbook method, they look for 
easy vocabulary materials that present 
the same concepts as the standard text, 
and they are disappointed when they 
find none. It is questionable whether 
teachers have the right to ask for low- 
vocabulary materials in their subject 
fields until they re-examine the con- 
cepts they include in their courses of 
study and decide whether the same 
concepts remain when complex topics 
are rewritten in easier vocabulary and 
sentence structure. 
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SUCCESSFUL READING PROGRAMS 


The remaining criteria carry heavy 
implications, too. Numbers 6, 7, and 
10 point to the ultimate purpose of all 
reading instruction: promoting wider 
use of reading. Fundamental though 
specific skills are to the reading 
process, a program which focuses only 
on skills is severely limited. Broaden- 
ing the program to include enthusi- 
astic attention to the uses of reading 
demands the active participation of all 
the faculty in building the resources 
of school and classroom libraries. It 
brings the librarian to the fore in this 
phase of the program. 

The inclusion of number 8 suggests 
that even in the best developmental 
program there will be some students 
who need more specialized individual 
instruction than can be provided in 


the regular secondary classroom. Pro- 
vision must be made for students who, 
for reasons other than low mental age, 
have disabilities that can be diagnosed 
and treated. 

Evaluation of a total program in all 
its aspects is implicit in the last two 
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criteria. Accurate interpretation of the 
results of standardized tests presents a 
problem to many teachers. A still more 
complicated lesson for teachers to 
learn is how to build reliable informal 
tests and keep accurate observations of 
the less tangible evidences of reading 
growth. 

Some of the ten criteria presented 
here demand from teachers new un- 
derstandings of the role of language 
and of their responsibilities toward its 
development. Out of these under- 
standings must come fundamental 
changes in course offerings. All of the 
criteria demand the learning of new 
teaching techniques. Changes in at- 
titude, in methods of teaching, and in 
curricula evolve slowly. Since a realis- 
tic all-school developmental reading 
program must wait upon the carefully 
reached decisions of committees of 
teachers in each content field, it is easy 
to see why temporary, compromise 
plans have been initiated in most 
schools that have attacked the reading 
problem. 


COMPROMISE PROGRAMS 


In an attempt to provide systematic 
instruction in reading before a total 
program has been fully developed, 
many secondary schools offer special 
classes in reading (see references). In 
some cases these classes are additions to 
the regular curriculum. Frequently 
they are labeled “developmental” to 
show that they provide for all pupils— 
slow, average, and superior—at a given 
grade level. Sometimes they are called 
“corrective” when they are designed 
for students with specific reading dis- 
abilities. When individual or very 
small group instruction is provided for 


retarded readers, the program is some- 
times designated as “remedial,” al- 
though this term has fallen into dis- 
repute because it carries unattractive 
connotations. 

In place of the regular English 
course, corrective classes sometimes 
are offered for a semester or two. This 
type of program is different in objec- 
tives and organization from the type 
described next. 

Another common approach, espe- 
cially in smaller schools, is to charge 
English teachers with the responsi- 
bility of developing the reading skills 
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of all students as part of the regular 
English courses. Occasionally, espe- 
cially in the junior high school, the 
teaching of reading is a specific area 
of instruction within the core course 
or, as in one laboratory school, an in- 
tegral part of a problem-centered core 
(25). 

Emphases differ and variations occur 
within these patterns, but essentially 
these four types—the special reading 
class, the substitute English class, in- 
' struction within the regular English 
class, and developmental reading as 
part of the core course—are the prac- 
tices commonly recommended and 
followed. 


Selecting Students and 
Scheduling Classes 


Whenever the program is less than 
“total,” decisions must be made as to 
how students will be selected, how 
classes will be scheduled, and who will 
teach them. 

The easiest type of program to plan 
is the reading-within-the-English-class. 
There is no need to schedule extra 
classes and no additions need to be 
made to the staff. Instead of the selec- 
tion of some students for special 
classes, the problem becomes that of 
grouping all the students for English 
classes. In large high schools where 
administrative grouping is feasible, the 
recommendations of Gray (6) can be 
considered. He suggests developing a 
program around the needs of five types 
of readers in the following manner: 


Needlessly retarded readers, com- 
prising those students who read far 
below the level of their ability and 
have no recognizable handicaps, 
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should have intensive instruction ad- 
justed to their specific needs, pre- 
ferably during first-semester Eng- 
lish. 


Handicapped readers, those who 
have retarded language and speech 
development, limited backgrounds 
of experience, serious emotional dis- 
orders, and disturbing parental rela- 
tions, should be grouped together in 
special English classes limited to ten 
or fifteen students. 


Mentally retarded or slow learners 
are most effectively helped in lan- 
guage arts classes adjusted to their 
respective levels of advancement and 
rates of learning. 


Superior students, in regular classes, 
should be challenged by differ- 
entiated assignments. 


Students of average ability, making 
normal progress in reading, should 
continue to receive reading instruc- 
tion within regular classes. 


Decisions must be made as to the 
placement of and emphasis on skills in 
a course of study for reading-within- 
the-English-class. One example of a 
four-year sequence is that suggested 
by Davison (3): 


Grade 9. Flexibility of rate; reading 
for various purposes; reading of 
charts, maps, graphs, etc.; locational 
skills; recognition and use of simple 
sentence patterns; development of 
a two-level outline. 


Grade 10. Organizational skills with 
emphasis on recall; vocabulary 
building; use of reference materials; 
skill in following directions. 

Grade 11. Summarizing from several 
sources; note-taking; analysis of 
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tterns in paragraphs; techniques 
involved in problem-solving. 


Grade 12. Critical reading. 


The principal limitation of such a se- 
quence is that it seems to parcel out 
instruction over the high school years, 
whereas a sounder procedure is to 
practice and maintain all the important 
reading skills during the entire span of 
years. Critical reading, for example, 
should not be postponed until the 
senior year. 

Reading-within-the-English-class _is 
a satisfactory beginning. A cooperative 
administration will provide for in- 
service training, an effective evaluation 
.program, and for growth beyond the 
English department as efforts are made 
to coordinate skills instruction in other 
content areas. 


Reading classes that are an extra 
for all pupils raise the question of how 
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to find time in an already full schedule. 
Corrective classes, restricted to the 
students most in need, raise problems 
of identifying and selecting these stu- 
dents. Solutions to these problems are 
suggested in the descriptions of pro- 
grams below. 

The shortcomings of any program 
which is less than total are evident. 
Even when instruction is provided for 
all pupils, provision for the transfer of 
skills to the content fields is usually 
unsatisfactory. Classes that are correc- 
tive or remedial in nature are emer- 
gency measures. They do nothing to 
raise the quality of reading instruction 
throughout the school. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the four 
types of programs described here as 
compromise plans are intended as 
stages of development along the way 
to the all-school program. 


EXAMPLES OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


In the remainder of this paper, very 
brief descriptions of promising pro- 
grams will be given. Other excellent 
programs are described in books by 
Simpson (8), Blair (1), and Strang, 
McCullough, and Traxler (9). At the 
end of this paper is a list of schools 
whose programs are described in avail- 
able sources. 

In an effort to obtain up-to-date in- 
formation on present practices as well 
as suggestions for setting up programs 
in grades nine to twelve, a question- 
naire was sent to 293 senior high 
schools in thirty-four states in the 
spring of 1956." These schools do not 
"+The writer is indebted to Miss Ruth Viox, 
secondary school reading consultant in Ken- 


more, N. Y., for the use of information from 
this study. 


represent a random sampling. Many 
were selected because leads from var- 
lous sources suggested that programs 
might be in operation. Returns from 
147 schools responding to the question- 
naire give an indication of the types 
of programs in current use: 


Reading taught in: _No. of Schools 
English classes only 
English and special 
reading classes 
Special reading classes only.. 10 
No program for 
reading instruction 
*Includes schools where English is part 
of core 


Questionnaires from the eighty-six 
schools reporting “no program” ex- 


: 
‘ 
We f 
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pressed a need for a program; some 
described beginning steps or future 
plans; some indicated that reading is 
taught by individual teachers. 


Programs with Reading 
Coordinator 


In systems where a secondary school 
reading consultant is available for 
leadership and direction, strides are 
being taken toward the desirable ob- 
jective of an all-school program. Cities 
like Philadelhpia (34), St. Louis (9), 
and Detroit are creating valuable pat- 
terns for total organization of large 
systems.’ The Detroit program, in op- 
eration since 1944, looks'to all teachers 
to accept responsibility for teaching 
reading skills in their special fields. At 
the present time, reading is taught in 
all literature classes. A few classes have 
combined literature and social studies 
with emphasis on reading. Some spe- 
cial reading classes are offered in place 
of literature periods. To schools em- 
barking on new programs, the coordi- 
nator offers the following suggestions: 
secure, first of all, cooperation of the 
administrative staff; look for skilled 
elementary teachers of reading; reduce 
class load; acquire plenty of materials; 
provide in-service help to teachers. 

Coordinating a reading program in 
a central school district presents prob- 
lems comparable to those found in city 
systems but peculiar to a different 
geographical setting. In Valley Stream, 
New York, a corrective program for 
retarded readers was set up seventeen 
years ago. Today, in the two six-year 
high schools, corrective and develop- 
mental services and a summer reading 
school are available. The program is 


* Information from Miss Viox’s study. 
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staffed by a district reading coordi- 
nator and three full-time reading 
teachers working through a Reading 
Laboratory. In September, all new en- 
trants, students referred by staff mem- 
bers, and students formerly in correc- 
tive classes are given the Gilmore Oral 
Reading Test. Priority for corrective 
work goes to students of average men- 
tal ability in critical need of help in 
word analysis. Students with problems 
in the areas of meanings, study skills, 
and rate of reading (in that order) are 
accepted in the Reading Laboratory as 
far as scheduling permits. Students 
come to the laboratory during study 
periods at least twice a week. Groups 
vary in size from one to twelve. In- 
struction terminates at any time that 
the reading teacher feels sufficient 
progress has been made. Generally 
poor achievers in reading spend at 
least a semester in the laboratory; 
others with specific weaknesses spend 
from ten to twenty sessions. No credit 
is given. 

In building the developmental pro- 
gram, the reading coordinator and 
consultants are working with all teach- 
ers in the following ways: (a) discuss- 
ing the school-wide testing program, 
(b) giving demonstration lessons in 
the classroom; (c) visiting classrooms 
to evaluate progress of former Reading 
Laboratory pupils; (d) helping teach- 
ers to organize reading groups within 
the classroom; (e) evaluating mate- 
rials in all subject-matter areas; (f) 
constructing or supplying instructional 
materials; (g) helping to build class- 
room libraries. The summer reading 
program serves as a workshop for 
teachers who participate, and an in- 
service course in reading is offered 


almost every year (39). 
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SUCCESSFUL READING PROGRAMS 


Laying the groundwork for a de- 
velopmental program by providing 
continuous in-service training is the 
major objective, too, in a small city 
system such as Norwalk, Connecticut. 
At the present time, reading is taught 
as part of the core program in the 
junior high school, and in the senior 
high school all subject-area teachers are 
responsible for the skills needed in 
their courses. In addition, two special 
reading classes are offered: one for 
retarded and one for superior readers. 
Set up as regular English classes, they 
meet five times a week for fifty- 
minute periods. Students are chosen on 
the basis of standardized test results, 
class achievement, teacher judgment, 
and data from cumulative records.* 


English Workshop 


Coordinated by the supervisor of 
language arts, the program in language 
arts in the Oakland, California, schools 
emphasizes reading as one phase of 
communication. Accordingly, the plan 
provides for (1) attention to specific 
reading skills and technical vocabu- 
lary in all academic classes; (2) de- 
velopmental reading in English classes, 
with emphasis on guided reading 
for pleasure and personal growth; 
(3) English workshop classes for re- 
tarded readers. Selection of students 
for the workshop classes is based on a 
difference of one year or more be- 
tween reading age and mental age and 
on recommendations of teachers and 
counselors. These classes meet one 
hour daily for one semester as a sub- 
stitute for English. Success of the 
workshop program, which is now in 
its fourth year of operation, is based on 


* Op. cit. 
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excellent in-service training that has 
included a four-week summer work- 
shop for teachers (33). 


Combined Attack in 
Small System 


In a small New York State high 
school (Gouverneur), an English 
teacher became the reading consultant 
six years ago. Beginning with “correc- 
tive” and “efficiency” classes, the pro- 
gram now includes reading instruction 
for all students in grades seven to 
twelve in the English class where 
twenty minutes each day are given to 
skills instruction and directed reading. 
In addition, corrective classes are 
scheduled in grades seven to nine for 
pupils of average to superior ability 
reading two or more years below grade 
placement. In grades ten to twelve the 
“efficiency classes” are open to supe- 
rior students (eightieth percentile or 
above in intelligence). Emphasizing 
efficient reading and study skills, this 
course is organized around centers of 
interest. Students are introduced to 
twenty-one fields from which they 
select five for specialization. In this 
growing program, experiments are 
now under way in three other aspects: 
an experimental core class in the 
seventh grade; a reading homeroom in 
the eighth grade; and reading clubs 
meeting twice monthly in both the 
junior and senior high school.* 


Laboratory Programs 

A dramatic initiation of an all-school 
program began in Indianapolis as an 
experiment in improving speed, com- 
prehension, and interest in reading 


‘Op cit. 
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through laboratory methods. In each 
of eight high schools a reading labora- 
tory is equipped with workbooks and 
readers, the Iowa Reading Training 
Films, and twenty “shadowscopes” (a 
type of pacer). A specially trained 
director is in charge of each labora- 
tory. Scheduling varies from school to 
school, but in general, students work 
in the reading laboratory for at least 
one period a week as part of their 
regular English courses. In one school, 
the program was concentrated in a 
three-week period of daily classes with 
results that warrant continuation of 
this plan. Evaluation of the program 
during the first year, when control 
groups were set up, showed consistent 
gains in speed and comprehension for 
the experimental groups. The India- 
napolis program in the spring of 1956 


This review of current practices in 

secondary school reading programs 

was drawn from the replies to 147 

in a recent study and 

rom descriptions of more than thirty 

programs appearing in the professional 
literature since 1940. The following 
conclusions seem justified: 

1. No school claimed to have 
achieved a total developmental 
program. 

2. Very few schools have at- 
tempted to achieve an all-school 
program by a direct attack on 
the reading skills in each aca- 
demic area. 

3. Most important to the develop- 
ment of a total program is a 
coordinator who can provide 
in-service training for subject- 
matter teachers. 


CONCLUSION 
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was reaching 21,998 students in grades 
nine to twelve (24). 

In Eugene, Oregon, a laboratory or 
workshop course is open to all high 
school students as an elective. Any 
student who wishes to improve his 
reading may apply. Since class size is 
limited to twenty, and only three 
classes are offered, some students are 
placed on a waiting list. In the opening 
week the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
are given. Each student corrects his 
own test, and the nine parts are ex- 
plained and discussed as a method of 
self-analysis. Each student works on 
his own self-improvement plan. When 
common needs are recognized students 
may work in teams. A folder of work 
accomplished serves as a record of 
achievement and as the basis for con- 
ferences with the teacher (18). 


4. “Developmental programs” (in 
the sense that reading instruc- 
tion is offered to all students) 
are generally confined to the 
English department. 

5. Most schools feel the need for 
remedial or corrective classes to 
care for the most seriously re- 
tarded readers, but few are 
satisfied with just a remedial or 
corrective program. 

The variety of existing programs is 
evidence of a vigorous effort to “do 
something” about reading problems in 
the secondary school. There is a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of second- 
ary school personnel that teaching 
reading is their job. Specific steps are 
being taken to prepare whole faculties 
for assuming this job. In the meantime, 
needs of students are being met at least 
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in part by emergency measures that come very minor aspects of the all- 
will either disappear altogether or be- school developmental program. 
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Discovering the Individual 
in Large Classes 


Joseph Mersand 


The problem of adapting instruction to wide ranges in ability is 
perennially acute. Dr. Mersand, head of the English department in 
the Jamaica High School, New York City, offers some practical 


(THOSE of us who are caught in the 
daily turmoil of instruction in over- 
crowded classrooms, often with un- 
willing or incapable students, may 
take some comfort in the thought that 
this is by no means a new problem. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago, some 
similar problem must have existed in 
Plato’s time, for he says: 
The elements of instruction . . . be pre- 
sented to the mind in childhood, but not 
with any compulsion; for a freeman 
should be a freeman too in the acquisition 
of knowledge. . . . Knowledge which is 
acquired under compulsion has no hold 
on the mind. Therefore do not use com- 
pulsion, but let early education be rather 

a sort of amusement; this will better en- 

able you to find out the natural bent of 

the child.1 

It is true that Plato was dealing at 
this point with early childhood educa- 
tion and not with secondary education; 
but his injunction against compulsion, 
and his counsels concerning discover- 
ing the natural bent of the child are as 
valid today as they were in his day. 

In 1932 when R. O. Billett made his 
survey of Provisions for Individual 
Differences, Marking, and Promotion 
as part of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, he stated: 


‘Quoted in Will Durant, The Story of Phil- 
osophy (New. York: Simon and _ Schuster, 
1927), p. 34. 


suggestions based on many years of teaching experience. 
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The facts and theories concerning ind- 
dividual differences, which have filled 
library shelves to overflowing during the 
past quarter of a century, are still repos- 
ing on library shelves, or echoing through 
the lecture halls of schools of education, 
much more generally than they are incor- 
porated in the practice of secondary 
schools. No fact has been established 
more firmly by this study than the fact 
that comparatively few schools are mak- 
ing thorough provisions for individual 
differences ... .? 

The picture today is not so depress- 
ing. If Billett were making his survey 
in 1957 he would find that many more 
secondary schools are discovering 
and providing for the individual stu- 
dent, and he would approve of such 
experience-based publications as Do 
You Know Your Pupils?, Exploring 
Pupils’ Abilities, Regard for the In- 
dividual, Grouping Within a Class- 
room, published by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in New York 
City. 
I de not propose to summarize in 
this paper the mountain of professional 
literature on individual differences that 
has accumulated in the past quarter- 
century, but rather to outline actual 
procedures which have been successful 

*Quoted in Frank A. Butler, Improvement 
of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Third Edi- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956), p. 268. 
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in the past quarter-century in my ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher. 

Much has been written about differ- 
entiation of assignments for individual- 
ization and enrichment. A few obvious 
methods may be mentioned here: 

1. Instead of being assigned the 

same chapters to be read by the en- 

tire class, the class is divided into 
ag , each group being responsi- 
le for a certain segment of the 
work to be covered. 

2. All students are given the same 

basic assignment with opportunities 

for special credit for additional 
work. 

3. Provision is made for different 

activities based on the same literature 

selection. For example, the entire 
class may be assigned Act I of Ham- 
let. For written work Group I (the 

weakest) may be asked to write a 

summary of events. 

Group II may write an imaginary 
letter from Horatio to a fellow stu- 
dent in the University of Witten- 
berg, describing the events that have 
recently occurred at Elsinore. 

Group III may write a dialogue 
between Hamlet and Ophelia that 
took place before the play opens. 

Group IV may write a dialogue 
between two courtiers, describing 
King Claudius’ opening session of 
his court after his assumption of the 
throne. 

Group V may write a dialogue 
between Claudius and Queen Ger- 
trude as they discuss Hamlet’s be- 
havior at this first session. 

Group VI may discuss the valid- 
ity of Polonius’ advice to Laertes. 
There are many other possibilities 
for differentiating this type of as- 
signment. 
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In addition to the class-wide study 
of the play itself, the class may be 
given long-term committee projects on 
various phases of Elizabethan life, such 
as: llizabethan drama; playhouses; 
court life; costume and daily attire; 
foods and family living; military and 
naval practices; housing, etc. 


Classroom Management 


The old-fashioned classroom man- 
agement of forty years ago, in which 
the teacher sat at her desk with the 
textbook in one hand and her marking 
book in another while her docile 
charges waited expectantly for the 

uestion that would decree the “10” 
or “0” for the day, should have died 
out with the flappers and the tin lizzie. 
Alas, there are too many such classes 
to be observed to this day; but happily 
there are more and more classes where 
the exciting, exhilarating, creative at- 
mosphere of learning and living is to 
be breathed. This does not imply the 
advocacy of “progressive” atmosphere 
which is more closely akin to chaos 
than to any progress. Nor does this 
imply the abdication of the teacher as 
guide, scholar, and person of good 
taste. The classroom management that 
recognizes individual differences and 
makes some provision for them will 
employ one or more of the following 


methods: 


As stated above in connection with 
the study of Hamlet, committees of 
students may be organized in the 
study of either a single classic like 
A Tale of Two Cities or Idylls of the 
King, or in the study of a unit such 
as “The French Revolution in Liter- 
ature” or “Victorianism in Life and 
Literature.” It is not necessary to 
reiterate the direct and tangential 
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values to be derived from such com- 
mittee work. Values such as oppor- 
tunities for leadership, for coopera- 
tive effort, for individual research, 
for self-expression in speaking and 
writing, for creative expression in 
painting, sculpture, music, and in- 
dustrial arts, are not to be denied. 
They can be derived without any 
loss of the generally accepted values 
in English skills and knowledge. 
Just as the assignment may be so 
given as to permit all of the class to 
do a portion of the work together, 
with provision for individualization 
in written and oral expression, so the 
classroom methodology may be 
modified from the strict assign-test- 
assign method to the numerous vari- 
ations observable today. There will 
be fewer questions by the teacher to 
be followed by the “correct” answer 
given by the student with one eye 
on the teacher and the other eye on 
the marking book. The “arrow of 
the recitation” should turn from stu- 
dent to student rather than from 
student to the all-important, omnis- 
cient teacher. In such a classroom 
there is plenty of student inter- 


criticism. Students feel free to ex- 


press themselves even if they may be 
proved wrong. The shy student is 
encouraged. The aggressive, the 
superficial, the supercilious, the 
snobbish is discovered and is met by 
disapproval and disagreement of fel- 
low students rather than of the 
teacher. 

Beyond the basic assignments re- 
quired of all students in the class, 
there are the opportunities in such a 
classroom atmosphere for each stu- 
dent who has developed some talent 
or ability that bears on the work to 
express himself. The gifted artist 


studying Hamlet can draw a series 
of costumes of the time. The crafts- 
man can design a scene for the play 
or even build a model of the Globe, 
a standard project for the past thirty 
years. The dancer can_ illustrate 
various Elizabethan steps and dances. 
Musicians can sing Elizabethan 
songs. How much more delightful 
is such a series of lessons—without 
detracting one iota from the com- 
prehension and appreciation of 
Hamlet—than the line-for-line dis- 
section of the play that prevailed 


forty years ago! 
Differentiated Book Reports 


One instance has been given of in- 
dividualizing instruction in the teach- 
ing of a literary classic. Any aspect of 
the language arts can be taught so as 
to provide for individualization, en- 
richment, and release of creative en- 
ergy. Let us take the béte noire of 
many an English class, the hallowed 
four book reports per term. Since 1920 
at least, when the writer entered high 
school, the four book reports besides 
the regular class texts have been stand- 
ard operating procedure. Every 
teacher can testify to the boredom of 
hearing endless numbers of oral sum- 
maries of novels, biographies, plays, 
and non-fiction, until he has wished 
that Books for You had never been 
published! 

Reading these reports rather than 
pretending to listen to them is not 
much better because then one of the 
values of supplementary reading is 
sacrificed: the interchange of students’ 
opinions and the inspiring of fellow 
students to read books enjoyed by 
others. There need be no despair. 
Various modifications have been prac- 
ticed to provide for a rich program of 
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individual supplementary reading and 
for opportunities to report on books in 
class. Here are a few of the ways: 

a. The orthodox summary, for the 
slow or average student who 
wants the minimum passing 
grade 

. Summary plus individual critical 
reaction, however immature it 
may be 

. Genuine critique, imitating the 
pattern of reviews in the Satur- 
day Review, the Herald Trib- 
une, and the New York Times 

. Summary plus (for extra credit) 
imaginary dialogue between 
characters in the book 

. Letters to friends describing the 
book 

. Contribution of the best reviews 
to class newspapers, school news- 
papers, and local newspapers 

. A scrapbook of a student’s book 
reviews for the term or year, 
with decorative cover and illus- 
trations, depending upon the ar- 
tistic abilities of the student 

. Letters to the author describing 
one’s reactions 

i. A literary symposium in class in 
which various students analyze 
a single book 

. Imaginary conversations in the 
style of Walter Savage Landor 
or C. E. S. Wood 


Individual Conferences 


In all the four years of high school 
in the early 1920’s, a student might not 
have had a single face-to-face or heart- 
to-heart conference with his teacher. 
To the latter he was a number, at best a 
name. Today, more and more teachers 
are making time in their plans to con- 
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fer with their students—about their 
written work, their homework, their 
outside reading, their interest in the 
mass media, their intellectual and 
aesthetic development generally. Such 
conferences are the essence of individ- 
ualized instruction and may have far- 
reaching consequences for the student. 
Many a twisted or immature person- 
ality was steered into the right path by 
an understanding teacher (frequently 
in English) who took the trouble to 
stay a while after school or give up 
one of her precious unassigned periods 
to listen to a student’s problems, 
whether in English or in other areas. 
The testimony is eloquent of creative 
writers, speakers, lawyers, etc., who 
can trace their first-forming interests 
in these fields to such conferences. 


Basic to the whole approach of dis- 
covering the individual in the large 
classroom is the belief, on the part of 
the teacher, in her own individuality, 
in her own creative powers, in her 
own unique contribution to her pro- 
fession at large and to her students. 
Once she accepts that philosophy for 
herself, she will never view her class as 
a “sea of faces,” as so many empty 
pitchers to be filled, as so many im- 
mature, noisy miscreants bent on driv- 
ing her mad. She will realize that each 
of her 175 charges may have the po- 
tentiality to become another Ernest 
Hemingway, a Dr. Compton, a Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, an Edna St. Vinc :nt 
Millay, or a Helen Hayes. Lhe 
thought that she might become the 
igniting spark to another one of these 
must give her pause, and must make 
the daily heartaches and frustrations 
the petty things they well deserve to 
be. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN GRAMMAR — 


It is evident that several decades of research in structural linguistics 
are now having a decided effect in high school classrooms. Certainly few 
topics are as interest-arousing among English teachers as “the new 
grammar.” The program planned for the Minneapolis convention of the 
NCTE, November 28-30, attests to this (see pages 440-455). The follow- 
ing three articles deal with structural linguistics in high school English. 
Wallace L. Anderson, associate professor of English at Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls) and immediate past president of the 
Iowa Council of Teachers of English, explores possibilities for using 
structural linguistics in teaching grammar and composition. John L. 
Senatore, Florence (Colorado) High School, and Jackie Mallis, Willow 
Glen High School, San Jose, California, describe systems they have 


devised and tried out with their classes. 


Structural Linguistics: Some 


Implications and Applications 


RECENTLY a prominent educator, 
Clarence H. Faust, President of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, remarked that one of the 
major factors affecting modern educa- 
tion has been the “terrific explosion” 
of knowledge, which has resulted in a 
great many subdivisions of disciplines 
formerly treated as single wholes. He 
cited particularly the fields of chemis- 
try and physics. This explosion of 
knowledge and subdivision of larger 
areas has also occurred in the study of 
language. We now have specialists in 
descriptive linguistics, historical lin- 
guistics, and linguistic geography; in 
motor phonetics, acoustic phonetics, 
and perceptual phonetics; in semantics 
and metalinguistics—and in many other 
specialized branches of language study. 
We even have specialists in kinesics, 


Wallace L. Anderson 


the study of gesture in communication. 

Directly or indirectly, these fields of 
study have affected the teaching of 
English at all levels, and they will con- 
tinue to do so increasingly. Whatever 
knowledge they have to offer, we 
should welcome; for they all can con- 
tribute to what is one of our major 
concerns as teachers of English—more 
effective communication among hu- 
man beings. 

Among the many developments in 
the teaching of English in the past 
thirty years or so, one, it seems to me, 
stands out as particularly noticeable 
and singularly important: the move- 
ment toward a more realistic attitude 
toward our language and a more ac- 
curate description of it. At this mo- 
ment we are in the midst of this move- 
ment. It has been developing in two 
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stages. The first stage is the usage 
stage; this has been nearly completed. 
The second stage is structural gram- 
mar; this we are just entering. In- 
evitably, during the course of this 
movement, we have been forced to 
examine and to re-evaluate our ideas, 
our materials, and our methods of 
teaching, and to discard those things 
we have come to see are no longer 
tenable. 

Until fairly recently, we have con- 
centrated on Stage One. Usage has 
been given a great deal of attention. 
Acceptance of the concept of levels of 
usage made headway slowly and 
against sharp antagonism within—and 
without—the ranks of teachers, for it 
meant the rejection of the doctrine of 
correctness—the idea that there is a 
single, absolute standard of acceptable 
usage. Largely through the efforts of 
such men as Hall, Leonard, Fries, 
Pooley, Marckwardt, and Kenyon, the 
idea of levels of usage came to be ac- 
cepted. This came about as more and 
more teachers became informed. That 
Stage One has been pretty much com- 
pleted, the textbooks themselves are 
sufficient evidence. Comparing any 
group of standard texts of 1935 with 
those of today on matters of usage, one 
can see clearly the change that has 
occurred. 

The recognition of levels of usage 
has achieved much. It has permitted 
greater flexibility in methods and mate- 
rials, as a consequence of our aware- 
ness that within Standard English we 
have not a single “correct” form of 
language—the festa level (or func- 
tional variety, to use Kenyon’s term)— 
but a wide range of acceptable usage, 
from the very informal to the highly 
formal, with variations in speech and 


writing. As a result, we have stressed 
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appropriateness of usage, the adapta- 
tion of language to the particular pur- 
pose and situation in which it is used. 
In fine, we have a more realistic atti- 
tude toward our language and the 
teaching of it than we did twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

Important as this is, however, it is 
but a beginning. Much of the emphasis 
has been on vocabulary, individual 
items of diction, and individual variant 
constructions. Acceptance of levels of 
usage did not and cannot solve many 
of our problems. 

Even though we have made progress 
toward a more realistic attitude toward 
American-English, we have continued 
to use traditional concepts, definitions, 
and terminology in describing the 
grammar of our language. Most texts 
and teachers still present the tradi- 
tional eight parts of speech and use 
definitions that are for the most part 
notional—definitions based on meaning. 
We have had to. We had no other 
description of the language to use. 
But much of this, we now know, is 
not only inaccurate but misleading. 
We are, in fact, in the same position 
with respect to structural grammar 
that we were twenty or thirty years 
ago with respect to levels of usage. We 
are at the beginning of Stage Two. 

Through the work of scientific de- 
scriptive linguists—pioneers like Sapir, 
Bloomfield, Whorf, and our contem- 
poraries Bloch, Trager, Smith, Fries, 
Pike, Whitehall, and others—we now 
have for the first time a much more 
accurate and meaningful description 
of the English language. There are, 
to be sure, fine points still to be de- 
scribed, questions to be answered, and 
disagreements in terminology to be 
ironed out, but the basic job has been 
done. What, then, are some of the im- 
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plications of structural linguistics for 
us as English teachers and what appli- 
cations of it can we make in teaching? 

First of all, we must become in- 
formed. We must educate ourselves 
and future teachers of English in this 
new approach. Secondly, we have an 
obligation to use it in our teaching, 
and we cannot make use of it unless 
we are informed. This obligation we 
cannot escape. No self-respecting 
physicist today can teach Newtonian 
physics as an adequate description of 
the natural universe. Nor can English 
teachers continue to teach indefinitely 
an out-moded and inaccurate descrip- 
tion of our language. 

Obviously this process of educating 
ourselves is going to take time. It 
means individual study, in-service 
training, attending conferences and 
seminars. It involves, further, a re- 
orientation in our thinking—away from 
thinking of meaning as a starting point 
toward thinking in terms of structural 
signals of word classes, word order and 
distribution of forms, and intonation 
patterns as signals of meaning. I do not 
mean to suggest that all teachers of 
English should become structural lin- 
guistic scientists. English teachers 
should have a sound knowledge of the 
history of the language, but it does not 
follow that therefore they should be- 
come comparative philologists or spe- 
cialists in Old English. The completion 
of Stage Two, then, will be a gradual 
one, partly because of the practical 
problem of educating ourselves, and 
partly because of the need for further 

‘research and experimentation in the 
application of structural linguistics to 
classroom teaching. 

We are, however, in a position to 
make a beginning right now. Text- 

books incorporating the structural ap- 
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proach are now available.* This new 
approach is being used not only in the 
colleges; it is also being used success- 
fully in a number of high schools in 
various parts of the country, and in 
some elementary schools as well. Its 
greatest usefulness, at the moment, 
seems to be in the teaching of grammar 
and in the teaching of composition. It 
can be especially valuable in helping 
students to develop greater fluency 
and flexibility in their writing, and in 
helping them to overcome specific sen- 
oe problems and punctuation prob- 
ms. 


Structural Grammar 


With respect to the teaching of 
English grammar itself, a few examples 
will suffice to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of a structural approach over the 
traditional approach. Compare the 
traditional definition of a noun as the 
name of a person, place, or thing with 
the structural description of a noun as 
a word (1) that can be inflected to 
form a plural, usually in /s/,/z/,or 
/iz/ (cats, dogs, houses), (2) that can 
be inflected to make a genitive case, 
(3) that may have a noun marker 
(determiner), usually an article or the 
genitive case form of a pronoun, (4) 
that occupies characteristic positions as 
subject, complement, or modifier, (5) 
that as subject is tied to verbs by cer- 
tain specific formal signals. All of 
these things are structural characteris- 
tics that can be pointed to. It is a much 


*Paul Roberts’ Patterns of English (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956) is specifically 
designed for high school use. See Lloyd 
and Warfel, American English in its Cultural 
Setting (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956) 
and Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentials of 
English (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956). 
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more precise and accurate definition of 
a noun. 

Adverbs are traditionally defined as 
words that modify verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs. Traditionally both 
very and soon are classed as adverbs. 
That they do not belong to the same 
word class (part of speech) is readily 
seen when we try to substitute one 
for the other. We can say, “The man 
will be here soon,” but we cannot say, 
“The man will be here very.” We can 
say, “The very tall man will soon be 
here,” but we cannot say, “The soon 
tall man will very be here.” The dis- 
tribution of very and soon is different. 
Very is a modifier of a modifier but 
never of a verb. It belongs, then, in a 
separate class, along with a number of 

other words (quite, more, most, rather, 
etc.) which are now being referred to 
as intensifiers. 


Adjectives are er defined 
as words that modify nouns. Compare, 
however, the modifiers in the follow- 
ing two phrases: 

A good salesman 

A book salesman 


By traditional definition both good and 
book are adjectives. The problem here 
is that we are confusing parts of speech 
and function. That book is not in the 
same class as good can be shown in 
three ways. The substitution test 
clearly indicates that they do not be- 
long to the same part of speech. We 
can say, “A good salesman is good,” 
but we cannot say, “A book salesman 
is book.” We also know that an adjec- 
tive can be modified by a word like 
very; a noun cannot. We can say, “A 
very good salesman,” but we cannot 
say, “A very book salesman.” More- 
over, we often can distinguish parts 
of speech on the basis of intonation 


patterns. In normal conversation, with- 
out implying any contrast between a 
good salesman and a bad salesman, 
most of us would say, “He’s a good 
salesman,” putting the primary stress 
on the first syllable of salesman, but in 
the expression, “He’s a book salesman,” 
we would give primary stress to book. 

Clearly, then, structural descriptions 
of parts of speech are much more pre- 
cise than the traditional definitions. 
They also make more sense to the stu- 
dents. But the structural approach is 
not limited in its applications to the 
teaching of grammar. In the teaching 
of composition it can be particularly 
helpful in getting students to write 
more effective sentences. 

We are all familiar with the prob- 
lems many students have in writing. 
Questions of mechanics aside, they 
write haltingly and monotonously; 
they get all tangled up the moment 
they begin to express a complex idea, 
misplacing modifiers, shifting construc- 
tions, and generally snarling up the 
syntax. One would think that they 
were writing a foreign language. Yet 
most of them do not speak that way. 
In ordinary circumstances, they speak 
fluently and expressively, using the 
language naturally as they have learned 
it by imitation. They may clip and 
slur their words, but they use them in 
a lively and forceful manner. In short, 
they know how to manipulate their 
speech to say what they want. Our job 
is to get them to write as well as they 
speak. 

All modern linguists stress the pri- 
macy of speech. Speech is the lan- 
guage; writing is a derived form, a 
substitute for speech. In a sense, how- 
ever, speech and writing constitute 
two systems with certain differences 
and similarities. As English teachers we 
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are well aware of this, but we have not 
made proper use of the relationship 
between speech and writing in our 
teaching. For the most part, in striving 
to improve student writing, we have 
paid attention to the written system 
of the language only; we have stressed 
the differences between speech and 
writing, forgetting—or neglecting to 
use, at any rate—certain aspects of the 
spoken language that underlie the 
written form. Of particular impor- 
tance are the basic sentence patterns; 
they constitute the backbone and cen- 
tral nervous system of the language. 
There are not very many of them. 
Moreover, they are the same in speech 
and in writing. The important point 
here is that all native speakers already 
know these basic patterns and use them 
automatically in speaking. Logically 


and psychologically, then, this is the 
best place to begin to improve student 
writing. 


Sentence Patterns 


The first step is to make the students 
consciously aware of what these basic 
sentence patterns are. Most teachers 
using a structural approach do this by 
setting up formulas and having the 
students fill them in. For example, one 
of our basic sentence patterns can be 
formulated as N LV N,; it represents 
any sentence like “John is president.” 
Within that pattern we can freely sub- 
stitute any lexically compatible words 
that belong to the same word classes: 

The boy is John. 

Shirley is a secretary. 

Girls become mothers. 


He is a hero. 
They are soldiers. 


The process involved is one of word 
order and simple substitution of words 
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that belong to the same class or substi- 
tute class. 

The second step is to have the stu- 
dents write more complicated sen- 
tences over the same pattern by sub- 
stituting not only single words but 
word groups that can fill the same posi- 
tions: 

Over the fence is out. 

In the closet is where you'll find it. 


A spanking is what he needs. 
To do this is to accomplish much. 


After the students have learned the 
basic sentence patterns and have be- 
come familiar with the principles of 
substitution and simple word order, 
they are in a position to move to the 
third step: practice with expanded 
patterns, which involve our modifica- 
tion system. Here too the movement 
should be from the simple to the com- 
plex. This can be done by expanding 
each unit of the basic sentence pattern 
gradually by the addition of single 
words, phrases, and clauses, and then 
combining the expanded units into 
whole sentences. The purpose is to 
establish the patterns of modification 
and to show how they fit into the 
larger pattern of the sentence as a 
whole. A single illustration will indi- 
cate more clearly what is involved. 
Using the headword man, let us con- 
sider the way a noun cluster is built 
up by the addition of modifiers before 
and after the noun. In the formulas 
below, N stands for noun, D for de- 
terminer, A for adjective, I for intensi- 
fier, AP for adjective phrase, and AC 
for adjective clause. 


N man 
DN The man 
DAN The tall man 
DIAN The very tall man 
DNN_ The Chicago man 
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DIANN The very tall Chicago 
man 


N AP The man in the car 


N AC The man who is 


talking 
The man in the car 
who is talking 


The very tall Chicago 
man in the car who 
is talking 

Just in going this far the student 

should be able to make a number of 

observations of pattern. There is, first 
of all, an over-all pattern: single word 
modifiers precede and word-group 
modifiers follow the noun. Moreover, 
each side has its own pattern. A noun 
may be modified by adjectives or by 
other nouns, but if both occur the 
adjective precedes the noun modifier; 
if an intensifier is used, it precedes the 
adjective. Modifiers following a noun 
are generally phrases or clauses, but if 
both a phrase and a clause modify the 
noun, the phrase always precedes the 
clause. We have, then, patterns within 
patterns. Furthermore, regardless of 
the extent of expansion, it is the head- 
word which determines the function 
of the whole expanded expression. In 
other words, wherever a single noun 
may occur in a basic sentence pattern, 

a noun cluster can be substituted and 

the pattern remains the same. Thus a 

sentence like The very tall man in the 

car, who is talking to my sister, is the 
salesman from Chicago who bought 
our house(.) conforms to the basic 
sentence pattern of N LV N. In the 
process of expansion, however, it has 
come a long way from the simple 

“The man is John” type of statement. 
Drill in sentence patterns, then, can 

be extremely useful in improving stu- 

dents’ writing. As Fries has pointed 
out, the difference between standard 
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and non-standard users of the language 
is not so much a matter of correct or 
incorrect forms as it is the ability to 
use fully the resources of the structural 
signals of the standard language.* The 
purpose in stressing sentence patterns 
is to make the students aware of what 
these resources are, and then by imita- 
tion and drill to use them habitually 
in their writing. 

As a student’s command of sentence 
structure increases, there should be a 
corresponding decrease in specific sen- 
tence problems, such as shifted con- 
structions, structural ambiguities, and 
sentence fragments. If they do occur, 
however, they can also be dealt with 
by using a structural approach. Con- 
sider, for instance, the problem of 
shifted constructions. 

A shifted construction is the result 
of two patterns coming into conflict. 
Here is an example: 


When his father came home to stay 
caused a clash between father and son. 


Once we start a sentence, we have 
made an irreversible linguistic commit- 
ment. We have set up in the mind of 
the reader or listener certain pattern 
expectancies. We may have, near the 
beginning of a sentence, a number of 
alternative routes we may follow, but 
the farther into the sentence we get, 
the fewer choices we have. With when 
as an initial word, we are limited to a 
few possibilities. The major patterns 
are as follows: 


are 
does 
1. When will N...? 
must 
etc. 


*C. C. Fries, The Structure of Engiish (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), pp. 290-93. 
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2. When N V,N V. 
is 
was 

3. When N V, there will be N. 
may be 
etc. 


4. When NV LV when NV. 


In the sample sentence, we have a per- 
fectly good when clause that would 
fit the pattern of 2, 3, or 4: 
When his father came home to stay, a 
clash occurred. 


When his father came home to stay, there 
was a clash. 


When his father came home to stay was 
when the clash began. 


But we never use a when clause as 
subject of a transitive verb. To resolve 
a shifted construction we must discard 
one or the other of the incompatible 
parts and substitute a construction that 


conforms to a larger controlling pat- 
tern. 


Intonation Patterns 


Our sense of the sentence involves 
more than such things as word classes 
and word order. It also involves the 
recognition of intonation patterns, 
composed of what the structural lin- 
guists call suprasegmental phonemes, 
namely, pitch, stress, and juncture. 
These intonation patterns are a deeply 
imbedded part of the signal system of 
the language, and we use them, along 
with other parts of the system, for 
many purposes: to indicate various 
mental and emotional attitudes, such as 
surprise, anger, delight, and irony; to 
differentiate certain parts of speech 
and pattern parts; to indicate whether 
an utterance is a statement, request, or 
command; and to tell whether we have 
finished an utterance or not. Although 
we perceive these intonation patterns 
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physically in the spoken language only, 
they are nonetheless in our minds 
when we read and when we write. 
When communication moves along 
smoothly, we do not attend to them. 
However, when difficulties occur, we 
suddenly become aware of them. The 
realization that we have misread a pas- 
sage is often a recognition that we had 
in mind a different set of signals than 
those intended by the writer. Similarly, 
in writing we frequently make adjust- 
ments in our sentences because they 
don’t “sound” right. Again we are 
back to speech as the language itself. 

We cannot, of course, represent in 
written form the full expressive quality 
of speech. Yet in some way we must 
signal in writing part of the intonation 
system. We cannot rely on word order 
alone, for the same group of words 
arranged in the same order may have 
a number of meanings. We need some 
system to tell us when we have come 
to the end of one unit and the begin- 
ning of the next, and to indicate the 
nature of the relationships that exist 
among the parts. In writing we do this 
by punctuation. Unfortunately our 
punctuation system is not in complete 
accord with our intonation system. 
There is, however, enough corre- 
spondence so that we can use some 
intonation patterns to teach certain 
aspects of punctuation. In order to do 
this, one has to know the difference 
between a completion pattern and a 
continuation pattern. 

The signals of completion and con- 
tinuation are matters of juncture. As 
we speak, we automatically segment 
the flow of sound by rapid and com- 
plicated adjustments of stress, pitch, 
and pause to form junctures. Junctures 
occur not only between words (and 
units smaller than words) but also at 
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the end of larger units within the sen- 
tence and at the eiid of the sentence 
itself. They are in effect vocal punctu- 
ation marks. The ones we are con- 
cerned with here are those that are 
related to phrases, clauses, and whole 
sentences—the places where punctua- 
tion problems arise in writing. More- 
over, since junctures occur in all kinds 
of sentences, and since they vary some- 
what according to the type of state- 
ment, the speed of utterance, and the 
degree of emotional intensity, we shall 
limit our discussion to the straight- 
forward declarative sentence, spoken 
at a moderate rate of speed, and with- 
out heavy emotional overtones. We 
recognize junctures primarily on the 
basis of pitch and pause. 

We do not speak often in a mono- 
tone, but each of us has a normal tone 
or pitch on which we utter most of 
our words. When we deviate from 
normal by raising or lowering the 
pitch, we do so for expressive pur- 
poses. Coupled with pause (or lack of 


_ pause), these changes in pitch signal 


completion or continuation. We rec- 
ognize the er:d of a declarative sen- 
tence by a drop from high pitch to 
low, plus final pause. There is a rapid 
decrease in both pitch and volume as 
the voice fades into silence. This is 
called a double cross juncture /#/. 
It is the usual signal of completion. In 
sharp contrast to the double cross 
juncture are the junctures of continu- 
ation. There are two of them, also in 
‘sharp contrast to each other. The first 
is characterized by lack of pause, or 
slight pause, and by sustention of pitch 
on the same level. Whether there is a 
pause or not, the important factor is 
that the pitch remains unchanged. This 
juncture, called single bar juncture /|/, 
signals continuation and close connec- 


tion. The second continuation juncture 
is characterized by both a change in 
pitch and by pause. There is a rapid, 
short rise in pitch and fairly sharp cut 
off of volume. This is called double 
bar juncture /||/, and it signals con- 
tinuation and loose connection. Usu- 
ally, with all these junctures, there is 
a prolongation of the final syllable or 
syllables immediately preceding the 
juncture point, especially if there is a 
noticeable pause. 

With such a clear-cut contrastive 
juncture system in speech, one would 
expect theoretically that our punctua- 
tion system would match it part for 
part. But such is not the case. It is 
possible, however, to observe at what 
points juncture and punctuation coin- 
cide with some degree of regularity, 
and at these points to use the juncture 
signals as a guide to punctuation. 

Single bar junctures and double bar 
junctures are both signals of continu- 
ation, but they signal different types of 
continuation. Some sentences are 
tightly knit units, and they move 
straightforward from beginning to 
end. Others are more loosely knit; they 
are halted by interruptions, and side- 
tracked temporarily by interesting by- 
paths along the way. Generally speak- 
ing, the single bar juncture signals close 
connection; it is the sign of a thruway. 
It marks the syntactic crossroads in 
passing but says barrel ahead non-stop, 
no interruptions. Most of the time no 
punctuation is required for the single 
bar juncture. The double bar juncture, 
on the other hand, signals loose con- 
nection. It tells us that the route is not 
straightforward, and warns us of inter- 
ruptions and syntactic detours. Most 
of the time we use the comma where 
double bar junctures occur. The con- 
trast between single bar and double 
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bar junctures is most clearly reflected 
in the way we punctuate restrictive 
and non-restrictive elements.* Com- 
pare, for example, the following sen- 
tences. I have marked the significant 
juncture points. The sentences are to 
be read at a moderate or slow rate of 
speed. 

I gave it to the man | who was standing in 

the street # 


I gave it to Mr. Smith || who was stand- 
ing in the street # 


She found the hat | that she had lost # 


Her hat || which was trimmed with fur \| 
was made of felt # 


The boy | who is wearing a green hat | is 
my cousin # 
Bill Jones || who is wearing a green hat || 
is my cousin # 
Compare also the following sentences, 
in which the contrast between the 
single bar and double bar juncture is 
apparent: 
The man | looking out the window | lost 
his hat # 
Looking out the window || the man lost 
his hat 3 
Bill Jones || looking out the window || lost 
his hat # 
As a signal of interruption, the double 
bar juncture occurs normally with 
transitional elements and appositives at 
points where we use commas in writ- 
ing: 
The boys || however || did not want to 
go # 
‘For a fuller discussion of restrictive ad- 
jective clauses and another structural method 


of recognizing them, see my article in College 
English (February, 1957). 
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Mr. Smith ||my neighbor down the 
street || works at home # 


Frequently the double bar juncture is 
heard in series as a signal or rhythmic 
pacing: 
He lined them up and counted them off— 
one || two || three || four x 


She picked up her books || looked in the 
mirror || and started off to school # 


Intonation patterns can be useful, then, 
in dealing with some specific problems 
of punctuation. Even though there is 
not complete accord between our in- 
tonation system and our punctuation 
system, a knowledge of this intonation 
system and of the relationship between 
speech and writing should give our 
students a better understanding of the 
language. 

Although this discussion has been 
limited to the teaching of grammar and 
composition, there is increasing evi- 
dence that a structural approach to 
language has further applications, not 
only in composition but in improving 
reading skills, in dealing with litera- 
ture, and in teaching speech. There is 
great need for further research and 
experiment in the whole area of lan- 
guage teaching. As a result of the ex- 
plosion of knowledge in the area of 
language, teachers of English are in a 
challenging position. We have ac- 
quired some new tools as a result of the 
work of the structural linguists. They 
are sharper and more efficient than 
some of the old ones. We must learn . 
to use them with increasing skill. 
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MORE effective teaching was almost 

wholly guaranteed when I em- 
ployed a new method for studying 
English sentences. Since 1954, I have 
used the “sentence pattern method” 
with English students of all secondary 
grade levels in Florence High School, 
Florence, Colorado. The discovered 
advantages to students and teachers of 
this sentence pattern method prompts 
me to try to interest others in it, others 
who may develop it, test it, correct it 
if needed, and thereby bring greater 
accuracy and contemporaneity to Eng- 
lish teaching. 

Simply, the sentence pattern method 
is a system of sentence-study. This 
sentence-study is based on the premise 
that as people use language they de- 
velop habits of talking and writing, 
patterns of word-orders to communi- 
cate. By studying the current domi- 
nant patterns or habits of the used 
language, we may learn how the lan- 
guage works so that we may better 
use it to get what we need and what 
we want. The sentence pattern method 
is a “descriptive grammar” rather than 
a deductive grammar. 


For purposes here, one group of sen- 
tence patterns—patterns of appropri- 
ateness or acceptability—will just be 
mentioned; the other group of sen- 
tence patterns—popular sentence pat- 
terns, their forms and control—will 
be specifically sketched with examples. 


SVO: A Key to Clearer 
Language leaching 


John J. Senatore 
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To begin, a combined deductive and 
inductive approach was made. Class 
resistance and reluctance were modi- 
fied in major part by setting up com- 
mon objectives after discussing why 
language and the study of language 1s 
necessary, desirable, or important. The 
agreed objective: To change our lan- 
guage habits; that is, to change the 
ways we talk, write, read, and listen. 

The second step was to become con- 
scious of our language habits and of 
popular sentence patterns. Sensitivity 
to language habits (sentence patterns) 
in different situations was stimulated 
by a unit on levels of English usage. 
Details of this levels-of-usage unit 
cannot be emphasized or detailed here; 
significant is the fact that a working 
definition of “good” English evolved 
from the unit. 

“Good” English, we decided, is any 
English statement that is (1) clear; 
(2) fitting to a time, a place, and per- 
sons; and (3) vivid. We then tested 
various statements to see whether they 
met the three requirements of “good” 
English. 

Now our objectives became more 
specific: We were to learn how to 
make our sentence patterns clear, fit- 
ting to a time, a place, and persons, and 
vivid. The levels-of-English-usage unit 
was designed to achieve the objective 
of discovering what sentence patterns 
are acceptable and fitting to certain 
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times, places, and people. Two goals 
-remained: To find sentence patterns 
that would be clear, and to find sen- 
tence patterns that would be vivid. 

Necessary to the study of how to 
make our statements clear and vivid is 
the study of the relationships between 
words and groups of words in a sen- 
tence; this I called “syntax.” A re- 
minder that we studied syntax to dis- 
cover how to make our sentences 
clearer and more vivid was necessary 
throughout, for students often lost 
sight of the objective, the “why” of 
the exercises. 

Our first job: Decide what a sen- 
tence is. Since C. C. Fries has shown 
that most of the popular definitions 
for a sentence are inaccurate, avoiding 
definitive errors was primary. Yet we 
had to have something simpler than 
Fries’ definition of a sentence. Also, 
we had to avoid the common teaching 
error of spending too much time learn- 
ing about the language and not enough 
time learning how to use the language. 

“Language is a vehicle that carries 
our ideas and feelings,” stated the let- 
tering on a poster shown to the class. 
Every vehicle has a minimum of work- 
ing parts, that is, parts it must have in 
order to do the job it was designed to 
do. We will call the smallest vehicle 
(the smallest unit of language) used to 
carry our thoughts and feelings to 
others “‘a sentence.” With this some- 
what figurative definition as a spring- 
board, students listened to or read 
words and groups of words to decide 
whether what they heard or read met 
the minimum requirements for a sen- 
tence. 

From this inductive approach, it was 
decided that three things are needed, 
explicitly or implicitly, to make a sen- 
tence as it was arbitrarily defined: (1) 
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a popular word-order, (2) a word 
that shows that something lives, and 
(3) a word that names. 

After exercises with word-order 
(making several different sentences 
from jumbled words), the class was 
told that words get their names as parts 
of our language and their places in a 
sentence because of the work they do. 
(Words, as such, were briefly studied; 
the emphasis was upon wnits of 
thought, their function and control, 
not on individual words.) Words, the 
class was told, may do only four kinds 
of work: (1) name, (2) show that 
something lives, (3) change other 
words, and (4) join and/or signal re- 
lationships. 

Identification exercises were given 
next. Then making one word do sev- 
eral kinds of work was a must, e.g., 
use the word “run” as a “noun,” 
“verb,” “adjective,” etc. The purpose: 
Show students that we have no abso- 
lutes in the English language. Words- 
that-join and words-that-signal were 
studied, e.g., “and,” “or,” “but,” “so”; 
what happened to a sentence—or more 
accurately, to ideas and feelings—when 
these words appeared was examined. 

Next, students listed words that 
name (“nouns”) and words that show 
that something or someone lives 
(“verbs”); these words listed served 
two purposes: They helped students 
to begin to see the relationships words 
show to life, and they gave students 
raw materials with which to build their 
first sentences. 

Students were reminded that when 
we put a naming-word with a -word- 
that-shows-life in a certain order we 
get a sentence—even if one of these 
“types” of words is left out to be 
understood by the listener or reader. 
In this combination, as a sentence, the 
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naming-word will be called an “S” 
(or subject) and the word-that-shows- 
life will be called the “V” (or verb); 
therefore, every sentence must have an 
S and a V in certain popular orders or 
popular sentence patterns. Practices in 
finding the S and the V were then 
given. 

“What about all those other words 
in the sentence that are not the S or 
the V?” was asked. These words could 
do only two things: (1) join and/or 
signal, or (2) change the S and the V. 
Fact One of the English sentence 
could now be given. 


Fact One: Every sentence is made 
up of basic parts (things it must have 
to be a sentence) and words that work 
with these basic parts. A series of 
exercises consisted of finding the S and 


V (the basic parts); then it was stated 
that all other words in the sentence 
werk with these basic parts. That the 
students get a clear understanding of 
this division cannot be over- 
stressed. For review and evaluation, 
devices and tests were given to the stu- 
dents so they could (1) determine 
whether any utterance met the mini- 
mum requirements of a basic unit of 
language for carrying ideas and feel- 
ings, (2) find the V, and (3) find the 
S—in that order! 

Actually Fact One is a generaliza- 
tion that includes al] other ce about 
an English sentence as it is today. 
Division of this fact was made for 
easier study, stress, exercises, and for 
class experiences designed to change 
language habits, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes, and understandings. Students 
were now ready for Fact Two. 


Fact Two: S V O: what these 


symbols mean, their order, their jobs. 
The word equivalents of these symbols 
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would be subject, verb, and object, but 
none of the definitions borrowed from 
Latin grammar describe accurately 
what these parts do in modern English; 
this is one reason for using the symbols 
SV O. 

The introduction of these symbols 
tg the students was deductive. I stated 
that there are only three sentence pat- 
terns popularly used in English today, 
and that every other sentence is a vari- 
ation and/or combination of these pat- 
terns: 


1. The S-V Sentence Pattern: 
Examples: John runs. 
John is. 
Run. 
2. The S-V-S Sentence Pattern: 
Examples: John is the boy. 
The book is blue. 
That desk is mine. 
3. The S-V-O Sentence Pattern: 
Examples: John hit the ball. 
My black cat scratched 
Mary. 

To write five sentences to fit the 
pattern S - V, and five sentences to fit 
the pattern V -S was the first assign- 
ment. Punctuation must be taught 
simultaneously for “Run John(.)” and 
“Run, John!” are not the same sen- 
tence patterns and they do not say the 
same things. 

Oral and written variations of these 
patterns were practiced. For instance, 
students were asked to give a sentence 
that fit the pattern S, S, and S V, V, 
and V O, O, and O. This would be 
a sentence like “John, Mary, and Jack 
picked, washed, and ate plums, 
peaches, and grapes.” Notice that 
of compound elements is 

eing taught. To make any grade 
above zero, students had to write or 


speak three of the five assigned sen- 
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tences correctly. Between five and ten 
class periods of exercises and the 
homework assignment of writing ten 
sentences a day were required for most 
students to master by writing and 
speaking these basic units of thought 
found in Fact Two. 


Fact Three: All words that work 
with the basic parts work as single 
words or as a joined-group-of-words. 
But how can we tell whether these 
words work as single words or as a 
joined-group-of-words? 

Students were told: Whenever a 
joined-group-of-words is used, a warn- 
ing-word, a signal-word will be used 
to warn us that a group-of-words is 
used as a unit-of-thought; the signal- 
words will be studied soon. 

“How will we know what basic 
part the word or group-of-words 
works with or modifies?” You will 
know in two ways: (1) by the place 
or position that word or group-of- 
words takes in the sentence, and (2) 
by the relationship shown by the word 


or group-of-words to the word. 


and/or that basic part. 

To aid in the explanation, reference 
to charts was made. The charts illus- 
trated the fact that if any word or 
group-of-words works with the S 
and/or the O, the modifier shows one 
of the following relationships: which 
one, how many, what kind, or whose. 
If any word or group-of-words works 
with the V, it shows one of the follow- 
ing relationships: when, where, why, 
how, or to what extent. 

With single-word modifiers, stu- 
dents practiced telling the relationships 
shown to the basic part. For example, 
in the sentence “My dog has fleas(.)” 
the word “my” tells which dog or 
whose dog; in the sentence “I ate lunch 
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quickly(.)” the word “quickly” tells 
how I ate lunch; therefore, “my” 
works with the S, “dog,” and “quick- 
ly” works with the V, “ate.” 

Next, the second way of determin- 
ing what basic part single words or 
groups-of-words modified or worked 
with was discussed. That way is to find 
its position or place in the sentence. 
Students were led to discover that 
single words that work with the S 
and/or the O popularly come in front 
of the S and/or the O; e.g., My black 
dog chased the little cat. 


Students also discovered that single 
words that work with the V may 
come in one of four places: (1) at the 
beginning of the sentence, eg., 
“Quickly my dog chased the cat(.)” 
(2) after the S, e.g., “My dog quickly 
chased the cat(.)” (3) after the V, 
e.g., “My dog chased quickly the 
cat(.)” or (4) at the end of the sen- 
tence, e.g., “My dog chased the cat 
quickly.” Our ears and experience tell 
us the most frequent position in sen- 
tences taken by single words that work 
with the V. 

When some mastery of Fact Three 
was shown, I went on to groups-of- 
words that work with the S, the V, 
and the Othe basic parts. We began 
with Fact Four. 


Fact Four: The 1: what it is, does, 
and its places in a sentence. First, I 
reminded them that groups-of-words 
used as a single-unit-of-thought to 
modify a basic part always begin with 
a warning or signal-word. The task 
before us: Learn the signal-words for 
the group-of-words called a 1. (The 1 
is what has been named adjectival and 
adverbial prepositional phrases; so stu- 
dents turned to their list of preposi- 
tions to find 1-signal-words.) 
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Making 1’s (prepositional phrases) 
took place next. Constantly, students 
were reminded that the “ was a group- 

of-words used as a le-unit-of- 
thought to change or madi y a part of 
the sentence. What position does the 
1 occupy in the sentence? When the 
1 works with the S and/or the O, the 
1 always follows the S and/or the O. 
Exercises finding 1’s were then given. 
Next, students wrote sentences to fit 
the sentence pattern Si- V, which 
would be a sentence like “The girl in 
the blue dress sang.” Then the sentence 
pattern S - V - O: was assigned; an ac- 
ceptable sentence fitting this pattern 
could be “The boy hit the ball with 
the torn cover.” Ambiguity was diffi- 
cult to avoid, e.g., “The man drove the 
car in the backyard.” (Does “in the 
backyard” tell where he drove the car, 
or which car he drove, or both, or 
neither? ) 

After telling students that 1’s which 
work with the V come in the same 
_ four places as single words that work 
with the V, identification exercises 
were given. Now the students were 
ready to try to write sentences to fit 
the pattern S- Vi-O. Any of these 
sentences would be acceptable: 


In 1955, the author received a prize. 

The author, in 1955, received a prize. 
The author received, in 1955, a prize. 
The author received a prize in 1955. 


Punctuation must be taught to say 
what is meant. Oral and written varia- 
tions of sentence patterns and 1’s 
working with basic parts, plus identi- 
fication exercises, continued for five 
class periods. Relationships shown and 
positions taken by 1’s in the sentence 
were noted by each student in his 
work. Nothing learned was dropped. 
I went on to the second group-of- 
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words that works as a thought-unit 
with basic parts. 

Fact Five: The 2: what it is, does, 
and its places in a sentence. The 2 is 
what has been called the present parti- 
ciple and the oaricipiel phrase. So 
students turned to a list of “verbs” in 
their texts and were told that the pres- 
ent participial form was the signal- 
word for a 2. We then made 2’s, e.g., 

“shoveling snow,” “playing ball” 
Using 2’s with basic parts then took 
place as an exercise. The sentence pat- 
tern S. - V - O could be written: “The 
man running the machine was given 2-» 
raise.” The sentence pattern S - V - Gz 
could be a sentence like “The man was 
awarded a medal symbolizing a distinct 
honor.” 

Variations and combinations were 
practiced. For instance, S2-1 Vi 
O1~2-1 would be a sentence like “Ata 
commemoration dinner, the man 
standing by the microphone was 
awarded a medal with ribbons varying 
in colors.” Fewer periods were needed 
to show understanding and mastery of 
the 2’s. The next group-of-words used 


as a unit was introduced. 


Fact Six: The 3: what it is, does, © 
and its places in a sentence. The 3- 
signal-words are what have been called 
past participles. The same procedures 
as those for studying 1’s and 2’s were 
used. The sentence pattern S;- V -O 
may be written in these ways: (a) The 
boy, discouraged with his vain efforts, 
gave up his gum. (b) The boy, given 
encouragement, surrendered his gum. 
Though not covered in most texts, the 
3 is used with great frequency today. 
Exercises and cumulative variations of 
sentence patterns were experienced by 
all students. Four periods later they 
were given the last unit-of-thought. 
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Fact Seven: The small svo: what it 
is, does, and its places in a sentence. 
This small svo is what has been called 
a clause. Students studied the signal- 
words for small svo’s that work with 
the S and/or the O, iie., the words 
who, which, that, whom, and whose. 
They were given a list of signal-words 
that signal that the small svo will work 
with the V, e.g., since, while, although, 
etc. With identification exercises, they 
studied the positions of this thought- 
unit in a sentence and the relationships 
shown. Exercises and oral and written 
assignments followed the procedures 
used for studying 1’s, 2’s, and 3’s. All 
that had been learned was used, i.e., one 
sentence pattern might be Ssvo Vw, 
Os—1~svo, which would be a sentence 
like “Although he sang in the contest, 
the man who studied voice did not 
win the scholarship given by the 
judges who were professional singers.” 
More periods were spent on this last 
set of exercises because here is the test 
of what students know about English 
sentences and the manipulation of its 
units to carry ideas and feelings clearly 
and compactly. 

From a mastery of these seven facts, 
students moved on to using their 
knowledge of sentence patterns in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. All facts learned were applied 
continuously in class study. 

No contention is made that this 
system is easier or that it will make 
English classes popular and well liked. 
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The premise is that this system is more 
lucid to the students and more effec- 
tive in making them use the language 
while they learn. Furthermore, names 
for the five units of thoughts are not 
important; the 1 could be taught as a 
“frammerstam” as well as a 1 or an 
“adjectival prepositional phrase.” 

The advantages of this system might 
be mentioned. First, this sentence pat- 
tern method reduces the number of 

rammatical terms a student must 
ere identify, and use from more than 
seventy Latin terms to less than fifteen 
arbitrary symbols or terms. Second, 
this method makes the student use the 
terms and the thought-unit the term 
symbolizes while he is learning. Third, 
this system allows teachers to change 
basic skills more quickly and to move 
on to reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening with these skills. Fourth, this 
method, though not yet perfected, 
shows what happens in the English 
used today more accurately and effec- 
tively than any system the writer 
knows. Fifth, punctuation must be 
taught simultaneously with sentence 
meaning. Sixth, no special text is 
needed; any written or spoken mate- 
rial may be used, e.g., newspapers, 
literature books, themes, announce- 
ments, newscasts, etc. Seventh, three 
years of use verify consistently one 
fact: Students report that this method 
is the clearest way given them of 
showing English sentence syntax and 
patterns. 
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An Experiment with the 
New Grammar 
Jackie Mallis 


NDOCTRINATED FOR YEARS 
with the parsing and diagramming 
approach to understanding grammar, I 
was skeptical (though willing to be 
convinced—if possible) as our Easter 
week-end workshop opened. Dr. Har- 
old B. Allen of the University of 
Minnesota was a stimulating teacher 
who seemed to believe in the technique 
described in our text, The Structure of 
English by Charles Fries. As an in- 
service program for inspiration, the 
workshop was a success. But the rush 
of the last six weeks of school dimmed 
my interest in a new method of teach- 
ing grammar, and it was not revived 
till this past fall when I served with a 
panel to review Dr. Paul Roberts’ 
book, Patterns of English. As the new 
school year got under way, I had a 
plan in the back of my mind to try 
this approach with my juniors. Oppor- 
tunity did not arise. Instead, twelve 
weeks later, I introduced it in a senior 
class as a preview to a more formal 
study of grammar the next semester. 
For some time “English 8” (the 
grammar semester) has terrified on- 
coming students. Blocked by a pre- 
mature sense of defeat, they make the 
work harder than it is or should be. I 
decided to try the patterns method for 
three reasons: (1) to help the slow stu- 
dents and those with little grammar 
background over the psychological 
hurdle, (2) to review fundamentals for 
the forgetters in the group, and (3) to 


challenge the superior students with a 
new way of handling material they 
already knew well. 

The first day we discussed ways a 
baby learns to express himself. Since 
many in the class have small brothers 
and sisters or do baby-sitting, they 
could draw upon personal experience 
and contribute information that was 
often amusing. They realized that a 
baby’s first words are nouns, lists of 
nouns representing his wants: milk, 
book, Mother, car, ride. Then come 
verbs. Then pronouns. They dis- 
covered that a sentence can be com- 
plete though as simple as Birds sing(.) 
(n+ v) or, with the noun-substitute, 
They sing(.) (pro + v). Or is can get 
quite complicated, though still a simple 
sentence, with two nouns: Birds and 
people sing(.) (n + n + v) or two 
pronouns: He and she sing(.) (pro + 
pro + v) or two verbs: Birds sing and 
fly(.) (n+ v + v) or They sing and 
fly(.) (pro + v + v) or Birds and 
people sing and fly(.) (n+n+v+ 
v) or He and she sing and dance(.) 
(pro + pro + v + v) or She and Dick 
sing and dance(.) (pro+n+v-+vy). 
Another pattern presented at this time 
was 2 + v + mand its variants in such 
sentences as Birds sing songs(.), We 
play games(.), ete. 

Not more than ten or fifteen min- 
utes of each period was devoted to 
this sort of study; then the regular 
projects in world literature took over. 
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At the end of the first week the class 
wrote five-sentence paragraphs on 
some phase of nature, using only the 
simple patterns studied. At the end of 
the paragraph the patterns had to be 
formulated. Although many made 
rather dreary “Dick and Jane”-type 
reading, a few were imaginative and 
intriguing: 

Billy loved rabbits. He saw one. Mother 
bought it. He took it. It multiplied. 

Tulips were blooming. Sarah picked 
them. She smelled them. They wilted. 
Sarah was spanked. 

The sun gives light. Light produces 
energy. Energy promotes movement. 
Movement produces goods. Goods pro- 
tect us. 

Fawns are fleeing. They run, leap, 
pause, quiver, listen. Forests hide them. 
Shadows protect them. Meadows delight 
fawns. 


These I wrote on the board, and 
after the first shock of surprise that 
such “jewels” were possible under the 
circumstances, the class eagerly ana- 
lyzed them to see just what had been 
accomplished. They were quick to 
point out a story value that was com- 
mon to all (consisting of a surprise 
ending, a sustained effect, or a building 
to a climax), originality in subjects, 
discriminating word choice, variety in 
patterns. 

We then took several poor or aver- 
age paragraphs and compared them 
with the first group. The obvious 
errors in mechanics were pointed out 
(spelling, patterning, verb endings), 
and the lack of variety and purpose in 
them was emphasized. Our entire class 
period was consumed by this discus- 
sion, much to our amazement. Natur- 
ally I was overjoyed to think that these 
first efforts had been so fruitful—both 
in the writing and the analysis. 

Our next step was to delve into the 


purposes of voice and tense. Pairs of 
simple sentences were used to show 
the difference between active and pas- 
sive voice and in various forms of the 
same tense. Emphasis was placed on 
choosing the right voice or tense for 
the job. The same thought was rewrit- 
ten in various ways to see how the 
meaning changed with changes in 
voice and tense. 


Parts of Speech 


New parts of speech were added 
gradually with the patterns they per- 
mitted. The predicate adjective and 
predicate nominative patterns with 
their linking verbs were contrasted. 
Each part of speech—adjective, later 
adverb—was stressed in terms of what 
it enabled the writer to say. When ad- 
jectives were first introduced, lists 
were made of words that were deter- 
miners (like a, an, the, this, that, these, 
those, bis, her, my, your, our, their— 
which determined number, relation- 
ship, or possession), expressed condi- 
tion (like broken, sick, complete, 
clean), were physical properties (large, 
pink, square, fat), or were quantities 
(several, five, many) in order to em- 
phasize how very versatile these modi- 
fiers are. For one exercise each member 
of the class had to add an adjective to 
the blackboard list, points being given 
to the side having the most interesting 
multisyllabic adjectives. Incontroverti- 
ble, ostentatious, modulated, and sev- 
eral others stretched a few vocabularies 
that day and developed further ap- 
onggens of how much adjectives can 

0. 

Prepositions and conjunctions as 
such were delayed until I was certain 
that the simple patterns were under- 
stood. Then we examined prepositions 
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EXPERIMENT WITH NEW GRAMMAR 


in phrases modifying parts of simple 
sentences and conjunctions in clauses 
that changed simple sentences into 
other types of sentences. 

The reactions of the students have 
been very favorable. The learning of 
the parts of speech has been so gradual 
and so directly related to their own 
writing that they have not felt over- 
whelmed. Moreover, their writing has 
become clearer and more vivid as they 
have begun to recognize the contribu- 
tion each part of speech has to make 
to communication. The pattern con- 
cept has appealed to those with interest 
in mathematics or science, and yet has 
provided for the slower students a 
simple framework within which to 
develop a complete thought. And the 
very restrictions of the patterns 
learned up to the date of any para- 
graph assignment have evoked two 
general responses: (1) a greater care in 
stating an idea, with much selection 
and rejection of preliminary words or 
phrases, and (2) a sudden recognition 
of the usefulness of all those tiny con- 
nectives we take so much for granted! 
Their appeal is tremendous whcu, like 
the Apple, they are forbidden! 

One phase of this study which 
turned grammar drudgery into fun 
was use of nonsense sentences, adapted 
from Paul Roberts’ Patterns of English, 
to show how position of words in Eng- 
lish sentences and certain helpers and 
endings (-ing, -ed, -ly) enable one to 
“get the meaning” even when no 


meaning is possible! The following 
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were written on the board, their “parts 
of speech” identified, then sensible 
words substituted to keep the pattern 
but make English sense: 
1. The globe was bickling its bompers. 
2. His parli seemed rather stacious. 
3. A very lobeful blint was fendously 
loofing the stroge. 
4. A dirty little moggen bloored the 
strene. 
5. Some billyflaps are clining a somewhat 
dorgy snule. 


Teacher’s reading aloud of these, espe- 
cially in tones designed to sound like 
normal expression, brought twinkles, 
then smiles, then laughter, and estab- 
lished a delightful rapport for the rest 
of the practice. 

Both Charles Fries and Paul Roberts 
would probably howl with anxiety 
over the reduction of their elegant — 
formulas to such simplicities as n+ 
v+n or adj +n+v-+adv! A far 
cry this method from their scientific 
categories of form classes, intensifiers, 
noun clusters, structure groups, func- 
tional words, determiners, etc. But to 
them goes credit for the emphasis on 
grammar study as basic patterns of 
communication. Maybe if we could 
start this very elementary patterning 
at the junior high or, at the latest, the 
freshman level, our seniors would be 
ready for such complexities as: 


DV31°PD1i® 2D3 


or 
1°24 


(from Paul Roberts’ Patterns of Eng- 
lish)!! 


At the NCTE convention in Minneapolis, Stanley Kegler will present 
a demonstration of teaching structural linguistics in an eleventh-grade 


class. (See page 447.) 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


FOLLOWING THE TREND OF 
abolishing traditional non-credit English 
courses, Indiana University this year has 
instituted a Writing Clinic. Under this 
plan students with writing deficiencies 
are enrolled in regular credit courses in 
composition, and on their own initiative 
may seek additional help during after- 
noons and evenings in the Clinic. 

Instituted as an experimental venture 
three years ago, the Clinic has proved 
to be more effective than the com ef 
system of a non-credit course. Individ- 
ualized instruction, the added motivation 
of receiving credit, and absence of the 
remedial “abel” have all operated to 
make the laboratory a success, according 
to James A. Work, chairman of the Eng- 
lish department. Under the older system 
not only did the handicapped student 
feel the stigma attached to taking the 
remedial course, the department head 
points out, but also his placement there 
“carried with it the added disadvantage 
of an implied, though frequently unjust, 
criticism of his high school’s ability to 
prepare students for college composi- 
tion.” 


“LIKE BERRIES IN A_ BASKET, 
they are bad, and they are good.” With 
this observation of reading teachers in 
general, Ann Ess Morrow goes on to 
draw some sharp and, at times, rather 


disturbing profiles in the May (Reading 
Number) of Education. 

“Among the ineffectual,” the Pontiac, 
Michigan, Board of Education member 
writes, “is the teacher who goes all out 
for titles. She is well-read—between the 
covers of the text—and she can chant 
titles with the glibness of a menu-minded 
waitress .. . . She has never bothered to 
read their (young people’s) books and 
rarely opens her own. You don’t catch 
her bothering to match books to chil- 
dren. Her inability to discuss what they 
read she keeps hidden, like the real color 
of her hair... .” 

Dispatching, with equal vigor, the 
careless one, the organizer, the word- 
caller, the literary enthusiast, the giver of 
reading calesthenics, the demander of 
book reports, the author paints a more 
cheerful picture of the teacher with both 
insight and “OUTsight”—the one who 
knows both her students and books. It is 
this teacher who recognizes that reading 
readiness exists 2t the high school level 
and who would never think of merely 
plunging a class into any work of liter- 
ature. Her method, according to Mrs. 
Morrow, is to discern where interest lies 
and to approach selections from that 
angle, emphasizing varied _ literature, 
especially that related to the students’ 
lives and problems. 
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EMPHASIS ON PERSONAL AND 
individual writing for the junior high 
school student can help car the 
vitally important concept of self, accord- 
ing to G. Derwood Baker and Elizabeth 
Rose in the May issue of Educational 
Leadership. 

The individual is losing his identity 
in the increased emphasis upon the 
group, the New York ry pro- 
essors believe. “When the timid hand is 
lowered in the classroom, waiting for a 
stronger hand to be raised or a more 
courageous voice to speak first, we 
teachers may well look to our task of 
developing the individual, of helping the 
lone student feel that he is important, not 
only as a member of the group, but 
apart from it.” 

The need to talk out, to write of his 
experiences and feelings to someone who 
will understand is a universal need of the 
lonely adolescent. It is the business of the 
teacher to help the young person twelve 
or thirteen years old to see that he has 
much to write about that is important to 
himself and his contemporaries, much 
that should be important to his teacher. 


The authors suggest several ways to 
give impetus to such writing. These 
range from the use of the highly personal 
experience, through the uninhibited use 
of imagination, to the employment of 
projective techniques and escriptive 
writing. Teachers seeking ways to at 
junior high school students establis 
identity through writing will find the 
article helpful. 


WHAT SKILLS DO COLLEGE ENG- 
lish departments want entering freshmen 
to have? This was the question which the 
editorial board of the North Carolina 
English Teacher addressed last year to 
many of the colleges in the state. Replies 
from two colleges, as published in the 
May 1957 issue of the North Carolina 
English Teacher, reveal varied opinions. 
The spokesman for one college stressed 
the importance of writing. Fle wrote, 
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“Briefly, practice in writing is the one 
thing upon which the high school 
teacher should insist. The chief objective 
of all high school training in “— 
must be to enable the student to take a 
simple idea and to develop it in clear and 
effective prose . . . . Spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation must be taught as 
organic parts of the total process, not as 
isolated subjects . . . . From long expe- 
rience I have concluded that the me- 
chanics of writing can best be taught 
after the student has made some attempts 
at writing rather than before.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOP- 
ing readiness for reading is illustrated by 
Mary Clifford in a comprehensive article, 
“Reading in the Junior High School,” 
Illinois English Bulletin, May 1957. Eng- 
lish teachers, she writes, “should: make 
sure students have the skills and habits 
necessary for the reading at hand; stimu- 
late interest by relating the particular 
reading to pupil experiences or by arous- 
ing curiosity; build a background of 
ideas or concepts that will occur in the 
reading; souls a mental set in terms of 
the author’s mood or purpose; and — 
students arrive at the purpose for whic 
they are reading a particular selection.” 
She adds that the theme type of unit 
organization is one of the best for 
developing reading readiness. 

Other aspects of reading instruction in 
the junior high which Miss Clifford dis- 
cusses are (1) vocabul development, 
(2) improvement of work-type or study 
skills, (3) development and guidance of 
interests and tastes, (4) enrichment ac- 
tivities, including creative writing, and 
(5) evaluation of reading growth. 

In summary, she states that “good 
teaching of reading in the upper pen 
is characterized by: flexibility of pro- 
cedure; increasing independence of stu- 
dents; increased amounts of committee 
work; varied attacks on new words— 
adapting rate and methods of reading to 
a variety of materials; thoughtful con- 
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sideration of ideas gained in reading; 
close relation to other curricular and co- 
curricular activities, especially language 
arts; and a favorable reading atmosphere 
in the classroom.” 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SKILL IN 
one area of reading may contribute to 
increased proficiency in another area, 
according to the findings of a study on 
“The Interrelationship of Vocabulary, 
Comprehension and Rate Among Dis- 
abled Readers,” reported in The Journal 
of Experimental Education, June 1957. 
Instruction in vocabulary may improve 
the reading comprehension of students; 
however, training in reading rate will 
= not improve reading compre- 
ension, conclude the authors, James C. 
Reed and Roger S. Pepper. In this study 
of disabled readers selected from a popu- 
lation of 2,000 freshman English students, 
the authors observe that rate is a func- 
tion of vocabulary and comprehension. 
They add that “Perhaps the most im- 
portant variables speed of 
reading, instead of lying in the per- 
_ ceptual domain, can be accounted for by 
such factors as rate of concept forma- 
tion, organizational ability and general 
word knowledge. One may well wonder 
as to the justification of such training 
devices as reading films and tachisto- 
scopes. The findings also suggest that it 
does not appear profitable to use rate as 
a measure of potential reading ability.” 


AN ACCELERATED ENGLISH PRO- 
gram for beginning freshmen who dem- 
onstrated superior ability in junior high 
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school language arts classes has been 
initiated this fall by the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Illinois. Clarence W. 
Hach, chairman of the English depart- 
ment, states that the selected freshmen 
are following a modified sophomore 
English curriculum instead of the regular 
freshman course. When they are sopho- 
mores the students will take the junior 
English course; and in the junior year, 
the senior English. In their senior year, 
the accelerated students may elect col- 
lege-level English or perhaps courses in 
creative writing or world literature. 

Another new project for regular senior 
English classes involves providing for in- 
dividual differences through a flexible 
scheduling and grouping plan. Part of the 
time, four class sections meet together in 
one large “community” group for certain 
types of instruction. Half of the time 
they meet as separate classes with their 
regular teachers for units that are best 
taught in the typical class setting. In 
addition, students are grouped according 
to their needs in writing, speech, ad- 
vanced composition, and reading. They 
are assigned to “skills laboratories” which 
meet from time to time during the class 
period under one of the four teachers. 
Students are assigned to the groups ac- 
cording to their needs as indicated by 
diagnostic tests and previous achieve- 
ment. A makeup laboratory for students 
who are behind in the work is conducted 
by a fifth teacher. (Here’s Your High 
School, Vol. 7, No. 3, June 1957. Evan- 
ston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois.) 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


AS AMERICAN READERS, WE 
should find John Wain’s “English 
Poetry: The Immediate Situation” (The 
Sewanee Review, Summer 1957) very 


helpful in giving us a clearer picture of 
contemporary English poetry than per- 
haps we can obtain on our own, for the 
author himself is in the midst of literary 
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activity in England. Wain begins b 
going back to the 1920’s when Eliot’s 
poetry (which concentrated on “bedrock 
emotional and metaphysical realities”) 
was the most prominent influence. Then 
in the 1930’s Auden came along and 
dominated poetry with his easy assimila- 
tion of a wide variety of modern tech- 
niques and his concern with contem- 
porary political and social issues and 
everyday life. In the 1940’s, as a result of 
the war and Auden’s going off to Amer- 
ica to live, Dylan Thomas became the 
leading poetic influence, and poetry be- 
came more lyrical and apocalyptic. After 
the war, there was an even greater 
change, as Wain observes, and a new 
poetry came into vogue that “marked 
the return to a more level tone, the disap- 
pearance of panache and ‘prophetic’ 
pomp, the sudden boosting of Empson 
and Graves into figures of major interest, 
the submission to a new discipline of 
form, the refusal to make large personal 
gestures or indulge in bravado.” As an 
example of this new kind of poet, Wain 
discusses Philip Larkin, whom he appar- 
ently considers the most promising 
young contemporary. 

Following this discussion, Wain goes 
on to talk about what has been happen- 
ing in the 1950’s when there have been, 
he suggests, three groups of poets writ- 
ing. The first group are the anti-moderns, 
completely opposed to all that has hap- 
pened since 1910, who write as though 
the year were 1905 and they did not 
know it. The second group are those 
who still go on writing in a particular 
style of the 1940’s, that of free associa- 
tion. The latter know that times have 
changed but they do not care to change 
with them. The third group would be 
the “avant-garde” who are in revolt 
against Larkin and his followers, whom 
they consider too limited. Wain does not 
identify this third group at all, but he yet 
regards them as active, competent, and 
stimulating to have around. 
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IN “THE PULITZER PRIZES” (AT- 
lantic, July 1957), Arthur Mizener raises 
some questions about the justice of these 
awards in poetry and fiction. More pre- 
cisely, he is asking if the best writers 
consistently receive the Pulitzer Prize in 
fiction and poetry, and his answer is a 
qualified no. In poetry, for instance, 
he points out that none of the Southern 
writers have won the prize, for the com- 
mittee seems to limit its choices to the 
North and the East. In addition, many 
times the very best volume of verse in 
a particular year has not received the 
Pulitzer Prize. For example, in 1935 
Marianne Moore published her Selected 
Poems and yet the award went to Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin for his Strange Holi- 
ness. Or in 1938 Wallace Stevens pub- 
lished The Man with the Blue Guitar 
and Allen Tate brought out his Selected 
Poems, and yet Marya Zatureskenska 
won the award for her Cold Morning 
Sky. On the other hand, Mizener ob- 
serves that, if the best poets have not 
won the poetry prize, those who have 
won have been good poets. As for the 
fiction awards, Mizener feels that they 
are even less fair to the best writers. For 
example, in 1934 the committee ignored 
very good books by F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
John O’Hara, Caroline Gordon, and 
James Gould Cozzens for Josephine 
Johnson’s Now in November. Or in 1940 
the committee gave no award, despite 
the fact that Hemingway had published 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, Wolfe, You 
Can’t Go Home Again, and Faulkner, 
The Hamlet. Mizener’s explanation for 
this state of affairs is not that the judges 
are prejudiced or unintelligent—on the 
contrary they are very able men—but 
that their natural moral and political in- 
terests are more deeply involved in their 
judgment of fiction than of poetry. As a 
result, their decision is not a purely liter- 
ary one on the basis of the book’s artistic 
merit but one that takes into account 
such factors as popularity and the kind 
of moral effect the book may have on 
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people. More specifically, Mizener asserts 
that for a novel to win the Pulitzer Prize 
it must be a best-seller and not be too 
critical of American life. Granted, then, 
that the best novels do not win the Pulit- 
zer Prize, Mizener still feels that the 
awards are understandable and just under 
the circumstances. “Which one of us,” 
he asks, “when it is a question we really 
care about, knows how to hold the bal- 
ance between our sense of literary excel- 
lence and our regard for the moral and 

olitical convictions by which we live? 
Well there is, perhaps, an answer to that 
rhetorical question. People who take an 
all-for-art-or-the-world-well-lost attitude 
do not attempt to hold any balance, but 
I think they are worse off than our 
judges.” Mizener then goes on to explain 
that this conflict in the judges between 
their integrity and desire to reward ex- 
cellence and their social and political 
sympathies and loyalties is a basic one in 
American life, for it is that between the 
desire to have standards of one’s own 
and, if necessary, be isolated and the 
desire to belong and enjoy the good life. 
“The intellectuals,” says Mizener, “need 
the community of their fellows far too 
deeply ever to make the radical rejection 
of the middle-class way of life which 
their intellectual commitments in strict 
logic require, just as their fellows need 
to participate in the life of the mind, 
even at the expense of their business 
sense, in order to convince themselves 
that they are not hucksters.” 


A VERY POWERFUL, ILLUMINAT- 
ing, and clever discussion of the possi- 
bilities of the novel is that of Herbert 
Gold in “The Mystery of Personality” 
(The Partisan Review, Summer 1957). 
Mr. Gold, himself a novelist and short 
story writer, shows us what the novel 
can do by contrasting some of the fea- 
tures of contemporary novelists who are 
limiting the world of their novels too 
much with those of great novelists whose 
world seems almost unlimited. The first 
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example of limitation, according to Gold, 
is that of Hemingway and his followers, 
whom Gold calls “The Forthright 
Brutes.” It is true that Hemingway at his 
best can objectify emotion very well 
through physical sensation and can very 
effectively portray “the sadness of the 
basically uncommunicative soul and give 
‘rea to its instants of lonely courage.” 

owever, and his followers 
“fail to give us sufficient criteria for 
judgment, sufficient material for a full 
participation in the life of large human 
beings. They bind their projections of 
men in action to limited conceptions of 
the: possibilities of being human.” The 
second group of writers Gold takes to 
task he calls “The Cataloguers,” of whom 
John O’Hara is the chief representative. 
These writers merely pile trivial facts 
one upon another. “Their predominant 
cast of mind is a sentimental passivity 
toward the dead weight of facts, which 
are seen quantitatively, and the contents 
of a closet are given the same loyal in- 
ventory as the two-headed contents of 
a bed.” Then there is the third group, 
“The Outer-Essence Girls,” represented 
by Truman Capote. Such writers use 
words as an end in themselves for decora- 
tion rather than for the communication 
of what happens to human beings in 
action. The fourth group Gold calls 
“The Daintily Involved Observers of 
Aspects” and are mostly writers for The 
New Yorker, These writers choose only 
small parts of experience to write about 
and refuse to ake any sort of commit- 
ment about even the parts that they are 
describing. Finally, there are “The Com- 
mon-Style Fellas,” epitomized by Sloan 
Wilson and Herman Wouk, whom Mr. 
Gold really attacks for too easily accept- 
ing the status quo and for writing in very 
ordinary language. “The Common-Style 
artisans give us an ideal of comfortable 
conforming ways. The package is all 
wrapped up and ready to wear, in fact 
as easy as old shoes.” In contrast to these 

(Continued on page 455) 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


October 13, NBC-TV. 
October 17, NBC-TV. 


October 20, NBC-TV. 


October 20, CBS-TV. 


October 20, CBS-TV. 


Bulletin Board 
“Pinocchio,” musical version with Mickey Rooney. 
Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures is the first Hallmark 
production. Scheduled for February 1958 — Maurice 
Evans in Twelfth Night. 


October vr. Scholastic Teacher’s semi-annual radio-TV issue. 


“Omnibus.” The series, no longer Ford-supported, starts 
on a new network, alternating with “Wide, Wide 
World.” 

“The Twentieth Century” bows with an hour-long 
study of Winston Churchill, written by John Davenport, 
who wrote The Lives of Winston Churchill (Double- 
day). 

“The Seven Lively Arts” Premiere. Robert Herridge, 
who gained his reputation on “Camera Three,” is pro- 
ducer; John Crosby, host; John Houseman of Stratford, 
Conn., and Hollywood, executive producer. Probably, 
along with “Omnibus,” the show for English teachers 
to watch. 


October 22, Random House. Publication of Radio and Television Prize Awards, 


view. 


collection of outstanding scripts. Watch for re- 


Drama's Electronic Renaissance: 
Part Il 

Last spring we examined the new 
dimensions that film and TV were bring- 
ing to the study of the theatre in the 
English classroom. The suggestion was 
made that the art of drama had been at 
a hidden disadvantage in relation to the 
“private” arts of essay, poem, and fiction. 
Only now, with the movies and TV 
democratizing patronage of the stage, are 
we able to do as effective a job with that 
genre as we have been able to do all 
along with the less public forms. It re- 
mains to explore the new possibilities that 
print and recordings are bringing to 
classroom study of drama. These media 
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extend our effectiveness in two ways—by 
making the entire history of drama more 
accessible to our best students and by 
widening the spectrum of tastes appealed 
to in the curriculum. It seems to me there 
is a danger, with the present justified 
concern about the fate of the superior 
student, that we will forget that it is just 
as essential to increase the effectiveness 
of our contact with the run-of-the-mill 
student. Intelligent exploitation of the 
newer media permits us to achieve both 
ends. 

One way of helping young people 
understand the precarious and difficult 
achievement of a national theatrical 
tradition is to take them back in our 
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history to the time when we hadn’t 
yet achieved much. Grace Overmyer’s 
America’s First Hamlet (New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, $6.50) is very useful 
for gaining that kind of background. 
This biography of John Howard Payne 
(1791-1852), more famous as the lyricist 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” cain in 
detail the troubles that beset a man who 
wanted to be an artist before many 
Americans were too interested in the 
arts. First of all, there was his counting- 
house employer in New York who 
wanted the teen-aged Payne to stay on 
the job until eight o’clock, well after the 
6:30 p.m. curtain. (There were theatrical 
double features in those days.) At four- 
teen, however, Payne became the rage of 
poles society along the Atlantic sea- 

ard, when he somehow managed after 
a twelve-hour work-day to write and 
publish Thespian Mirror, the city’s first 
journal of the theatre. A few months 
later, now a mature fifteen, he both 
shocked (with the word “damn”) and 
thrilled the New York literati with his 
own sentimental melodrama, Julia: or the 
Wanderer. The moralistic nationalism of 
the critics tells us much about the origins 
of the theatre in our country. 


Payne went on to eke out a precarious 
existence as a maturing boy actor, trans- 
lator of French melodrama for the Lon- 
don stage, a crusader for Indian rights 
back in America, and finally as American 
consul in Tunis. Just as Samuel F. B. 
Morse turned from painting to teleg- 
raphy, so Payne gave up the theatre for 
the diplomatic service. Institutions did 
not support the ambitions of our first 
artists. It is hoped that the newest an- 
thologies will use Miss Overmyer’s schol- 
arship to reveal how much standards of 
criticism, styles and themes, modes of 
patronage, and conditions of life for 
writer and actor have changed in the 
American theatre. Until the facts are 
assimilated into headnotes and introduc- 
tions, teachers will find the book inter- 
esting and rewarding. 


It is a pity, however, that the volume 
is so repetitive, long, and expensive. For 
example, Frederick B. Tolles’ James 
Logan and the Culture of Provincial 
America (Little, Brown’s Library of 
American Biography, 1957, $3.50) is 
every bit as scholarly, much more vigor- 
ous and economical in style, and half as 
long and half as expensive. It might be 
noted in passing that scholars ought to 
use their own special mass medium—the 
book—as imaginatively as they ask TV 
and film artists to use theirs. 

The Library of American Biography, 
edited by Handlin, 
amply shown that scholars can be both 
brief and authoritative. Teachers curious 
about American cultural history will 
enjoy the an biography as well as 
Oliver B. Morse and 
American Democratic Art. Louis B. 
Wright’s volume in the New American 
Nation Series, The Cultural Life in the 
American Colonies, 1607-1763 (Harper’s, 
1957, $5.00) is another good example of 
efficient scholarly communication that 
has value for the teacher of American 
literature. Prime example of extraordi- 
narily expert communication of special 
knowledge about American culture is the 
Ford Foundation serial, Perspectives, 
USA, now complete at sixteen issues. 
(Available at Marboro Book Stores, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 
about $8.00, one-third the subscription 
price.) Ironically, this series was intended 
to interpret American cultural life to 
foreigners, but most Americans have 
found to their surprise and dismay how 
little they knew about the situation of 
the creative arts in contemporary Amer- 
ica. And, just as Grace Overmyer’s book 
deepens a student’s sense of his cultural 
past, so essays on the theatre in Perspec- 
tives, USA, sketch in the details of the 
contemporary American theatre. 

Especially useful is Alice Griffin’s 
“New Trends in the American Theatre,” 
in No. 14, an analysis of the renaissance 
off-Broadway and in the regional thea- 
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tres in local communities and colleges. 
Miss Griffin’s notes on the regional 
theatre in the Theatre Arts monthly pro- 
vide students with additional s 
images of how they can help bring a liv- 
ing drama to their own localities. The 
vitality of such indigenous theatre is 
probably our ultimate goal anyway in 
the teaching of dramatic appreciation. 
For mature students, the complete text 
of a new play in each issue of Theatre 
Arts provides further incentive for a 
native theatre; and so do anthologies 
reprinting popular summer-stock plays 
like Brooks Atkinson’s New Voices in 
the American Theatre (Modern Library, 
$1.45), which contains Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, Robert Anderson’s 
Tea and Sympathy, Tennessee Williams’ 
A Streetcar Named Desire, William 
Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba, and Her- 
man Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial. 


LP’s Can HELP 

The chances are greatest for students 
seeing these plays, and seeing the play is 
the thing. What about the drama of 
other times, other places? This is where 
a combination of printed text and full- 
length recordings comes to our support. 
Consider what vicarious theatre the fol- 
lowing LP’s, produced during the past 
year, can provide your best students. 


* Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, the William 
Butler Yeats translation, directed by Ty- 
rone Guthrie, starring Douglas Campbell 
and the Stratford, Ont., Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Players (Caedmon TC 2012, 2-12” 
LP's). One who has seen the splendid 
color film of this highl lized (per- 
haps “ritualized” is Peak term) 09 
duction cannot abstract his cionweltali 
touched visual memory from the re- 
corded performance to know how much 


’ the LP misses the evocative masks of 


Tanya Moiseiwitch (the splendid golden 
mask of Oedipus makes a striking album 
cover) and the wonderfully appropriate 
movements of the chorus. One suspects 


a great deal is lost, and perhaps the LP 
will develop sufficient interest in the 
film so that it too will soon be released 
for school use. But the LP does faithfully 
reproduce the soaring readings of the 
tragic lines and the curious and weird 
sing-songy intonation of the chorus. And 
while one regrets the lost dimensions of 
the film, still the case for an LP is well 
put in the good, but too brief liner 
notes: “The difference between this 
Stratford production of Oedipus Rex and 
our own imaginings is exactly the differ- 
ence between the whiteness of Greek 
architecture as we see it today and the 
Oriental polychrome glitter of 2500 
years ago.” The Yeats translation is avail- 
able in Dudley Fitts, ed., Greek Plays in 
Modern Translation (Dryden Press, 
1947), but one wonders why it isn’t in- 
cluded in the album unless reprinting 
Yeats would be prohibitively expensive. 
One would also like to see at least black 
and white closeups of the splendid masks. 
But these are minor quibbles, and if 
enough schools add such albums to their 
basic theatre libraries, we could begin to 
expect and ask for similar fringe benefits. 
There are other translations available: 
J. T. Sheppard’s in Eight Great Trage- 
dies (Mentor, 50¢), a fine new paperback 
that includes work by Aeschylus, Euripi- 
des, Shakespeare (Lear), Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Yeats, and O’Neill, and essays on 
the form by Aristotle, Hume, Emerson, 
Tillyard, I. A. Richards, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, and a note on the Greek theater 
by the college professors who edited the 
volume; Theodore Howard Banks’ new 
translation of the Three Theban Plays 
(Oxford University Press, $1.25), and 
E. F. Watling’s translation of the three 
(Penguin, 50¢). Useful background 
material: The Readers Companion to 
World Literature (Mentor, 50¢); Walter 
Agard’s The Greek Mind (Anvil Books, 
Van Nostrand, $1.25), half intellectual 
history, half anthology; and Francis Fer- 
gusson’s critical essay on the play in The 
Critical Performance: American and 
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British Literary Criticism of Our Cen- 
tury (Vintage, 95¢). 


* Everyman: A Moral Play, starring 
Burgess Meredith, is volume two in 
Monuments of Early English Drama 
(Caedmon TC 1031, 1-12” LP). A text 
of the play makes this believable per- 
formance even more useful in the high 
school classroom. The director of the 
performance, Howard O. Sackler, has 
chosen voices that aptly embody the 
various allegorized virtues and vices, and 
the illusion carries, even to the near- 
comic anemia of Good Deeds, enfeebled 
by Everyman’s lack of grace. Frederick 
B. Artz’s excellent essay on “The Origins 
of Modern Drama,” in The World of 
History (Mentor, 35¢), will supply im- 
portant background. The Portable Medi- 
eval Reader, ed. by James Bruce Ross and 
Mary Martin McLaughlin (Viking, 
$1.25), is a rich source of insight into 
the social context. The fifteenth-century 
woodcut from the English Convent of 
Syon reproduced on the cover of the 
album is a reminder to teachers of the 
importance of the visual arts in recreat- 
ing a total cultural milieu. Medieval 
Vista, an album with text of twenty-four 
color illuminations illustrative of all 
phases of life in the Middle Ages, is ex- 
cellent material for the opaque projector. 
(Book of the Month Club, $1.25.) 


* The Canterbury. Tales of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the Dramatized Version by 
Nevill Coghill, as broadcast over the 
BBC, is the first album of The Spoken 
Word, Inc. (10 E. 39th Street, New 
York 16), a new firm directed by Sey- 
mour Siegel, imaginative broadcasting 
statesman of WNYC, New York’s mu- 
nicipal station. Although the four 12” 
LP’s cost $20.00, the content and the 
elegant binding (reproducing woodcuts 
from a 1498 edition of the Tales in the 
British Museum) justify the prices. And 
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since the word “dramatized” can be 
taken today to mean “hokked up,” it 
should be pointed out that the dramatiza- 
tion and narration merely consist in 
having quotations within a tale presented 
by another actor instead of by the nar- 
rator. Selections include the “Prologue” 
(with passages in Middle English by 
Nevill Coghill), “The Monk’s Tale,” 
“The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” “The Reeve’s 
Tale,” “The Manciple’s Tale,” and “The 
Man of Law’s Prologue and Tale.” 
The monk’s delightfully lugubrious reci- 
tation of tragedies (or stories of those 
who have fallen from high estate), some- 
what abbreviated from the original seven- 
teen, should go well in the classroom. 
The tale of Chanticleer’s hubris of course 
appears in many anthologies. The almost 
hilariously complicated fortunes of Con- 
stance, daughter of the King of Rome, is 
a medieval “Perils of Pauline” that will 
give modern teen-agers an amusing image 
of earlier pieties. The reeve’s attempt to 
get even, story for story, with the miller 
is a good bit too strong for the high 
school classroom. The same reservation 
probably applies to the manciple’s tale 
out of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. | think a 
good case could be made for letting ma- 
ture students use the adult sides if their 
reading in the Nevill Coghill translation 
(Penguin Classics, 95¢) interests them 
enough to ask. I have in mind the kind 
of student who needs to know that litera- 
ture has a robust and virile dimension. A 
further interest in the Coghill translation, 
i.e., besides its intrinsic freshness, is that 
he has made many variations in the 
broadcast version, in effect giving stu- 
dents a chance to see a translator at 
work. The record’s value is further en- 
hanced by illuminating spoken introduc- 
tions to the readings. The Spoken Word, 
Inc. has made a very creditable debut; 
their catalog will undoubtedly become 
another rich resource for the English 
profession. 
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Counciletter 
THE 1957 CONVENTION 


As the theme for the 1957 convention 
President Mackintosh has given us the 
inspiration of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“The world stands out on either side/No 
wider than the heart is wide.” 

I wish that you who read this and all 
our 39,000 members and _ subscribers 
might have the heart-widening—if not 
the time-consuming—experience which 
has been mine in planning the Friday 
meetings. People who are only names to 

ou would come alive as friendly and 
helpful colleagues as they respond to 
pleas for suggestion of persons and topics 
or as they themselves willingly fit into 
the demands of the program. 

Either at once or later by mail 108 
members responded to the request for 
help made at the St. Louis convention. 
Forty-three of the more than one hun- 
dred liaison officers responded to a letter. 
Personal knowledge together with in- 
formation ater by various Council offi- 
cers contributed further to the reservoir 
of ultimately more than 200 proposed 
topics and about 400 names of possible 
program personnel. 

This is the reservoir from which has 
been drawn the Friday program of the 
Minneapolis convention. At present writ- 
ing 267 people have agreed to take part, 
with about eng more to be obtained. 
Coming from forty states and five 
Canadian provinces, they provide the 
most representative geographical spread 
any Council convention will have en- 
joyed. 

But this is not the kind of wideness 
Dr. Mackintosh had in mind in choosing 
those lines from “Renascence.” She was 
thinking of “the expanding concept of 


the individual’s world from classroom 
to school, to community, to state, nation, 
and the world.” She was thinking of “the 
human relations aspect of teaching and 
learning,” of “the international aspects 
of the English language,” and of “liter- 
ature as the common bond which can 
interpret us to others.” 

How has the Friday program been 
able to follow this rich and manifold 
theme? 

Three large sessions open the Friday 
program. One continues the impact 
upon the profession made by the work 
of scholars in linguistic science, work 
which increasingly appears as of revolu- 
tionary significance to elementary teach- 
ers as well as to the teachers of high 
school and college composition. There 
then follow a morning and an afternoon 
meeting made possible for the first time 
this year with the publication of the 
first secondary textbook applying struc- 
tural linguistics. Its users will present 
their findings; and a high school class 
will demonstrate its use. A related meet- 
ing will bring before an audience for the 
first time several of the nation’s leading 
lexicographers to discuss common edi- 
torial problems of importance to any 
teacher who uses a dictionary; and an- 
other will bring a Canadian speaker to 
discuss communication barriers in our 
world of technology. 

A second large session offers a new 
perspective in teaching literature, and 
later meetings follow through with at- 
tention to topics dealing with world 
understanding through world literature, 
with the veal moekiog of older literature 
to today’s students, and with the devel- 
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opment of good taste in literature. One 
noteworthy meeting signalizes the Joseph 
Conrad centenary, with high school and 
college teachers reporting their use of 
Conrad in the classroom. Relevant are 
significant meetings devoted to the rela- 
tionship of art and literature and to the 
teaching of creative writing. 

The third large session directs atten- 
tion to educational theory and practice. 
Heavy recent emphasis upon the “slow 
learner” is here balanced by concern 
with the nation’s need for utilizing the 
full potential of the superior student. 
Subsequent meetings then treat such 
topics as teaching the A gree pupil and 
allowing for individual differences in 
large classes. 

Some of the remaining mectings con- 
tinue attention to subjects that regularly 
demand it: curriculum-building, audio- 
visual aids, the school library, speech in 
the language arts program, supervision, 
and raising professional standards (this 
last with a report of far-reaching conse- 
quence). Others, in one way or another, 
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deal with new or newly important sub- 
jects: teaching with educational tele- 
vision, block programs, special problems 
in the small high school, the need for 
teachers of English in non-English- 
speaking countries, and the preparation 
of the college literature teacher. Alto- 
gether there will be thirty-seven meet- 
ings on Friday, exclusive of the lunch- 
eons. 

Good speakers, good discussants, with 
good chairmen, will bring this program 
to you in November. Some will be famil- 
iar, many more will be outstanding 
people from all over the country who 
have not appeared on a national program; 
others, from the convention area, are 
unable to attend elsewhere but have a 
worthwhile contribution now that the 
meeting is close to their homes. All are 
helping to make the Minneapolis con- 
vention a rich and valuable experience 
for those who come. We hope that you 
will be among them. 

B. ALLEN 
Second Vice-President 


RESULTS OF SECONDARY SECTION ELECTION 


In the balloting by Section members last May, the folowing persons were elected: 


Members of Secondary Section 
Committee: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma; and Sarah I. Roody, 
Nyack, New York 


Directors representing the Second- 
ary Section: Mary E. Hopkins, To- 
peka, Kansas; and Frank M. Rice, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE NCTE 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


In accordance with Article XI and 
By-law 6 of the Council Constitution, 
the Executive Committee has authorized 
the submission of the following proposed 
amendments, to be voted upon at the 
Annual Business Meeting on November 
28, 1957, in Minneapolis. 

1. Article VII, Section B pertains to 
Section elections. For membership on the 


Section Committee; it says in part: “A 
Section Nominating Committee . . . shall 
send to the Executive Secre of the 
Council by January 15 for publication 
in the March issue of the appropriate 
periodical a slate of four names from 
which two shall be chosen by mail 
ballot in May.” Article VII, Section B 
also says: “Additional nominees either 
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for the Section Committee or for Council 
Directors to be named by the Section 
may be added by a petition signed by 15 
members of the Section to be sent to 
the Executive Secretary not later than 
March 1 for presentation on the printed 
ballot.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS: Change Janu- 
ary 1§ to February 10; change March 
issue to April issue; change March 1 to 
April 15. 


Purpose: To allow nominating com- 
mittees a little more time to make their 
choices. 


2. By-law 1 to the Council Constitu- 
tion now reads: “The annual membershi 
dues for voting members of the Council, 
including a subscription to Elementary 
English, The English Journal, or College 
English, shall be $4.00. Dues for non- 
voting student members and for emeritus 
members shall be $1.00 per semester or 
$1.75 per year....” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS: Change $4.00 
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to $5.00; change $1.00 to $1.25; change 
$1.75 to $2.25. 

CoMMENT: As costs centinue their 
steady climb, an increase in the price of 
memberships and subscriptions appears 
inevitable. Princing costs are twenty-five 
to thirty percent above those of three 
years ago, and other costs have risen cor- 
respondingly. However, since no effec- 
tive date is included in the pro d 
amendment, and since the Council is still 
in the black, the headquarters office will 
delay as long as possible putting the in- 
crease into effect. It is not anticipated 
that the increase will be necessary before 
June 1958, and possibly not then if mem- 
bership continues to increase. The pro- 
posed amendment, then, is permissive, 
and is intended to forestall the possibility 
of a serious financial loss. 

It is interesting to note that the Coun- 
cil’s dues are far below the national 
average for professional and scholarly 
organizations. Even with the proposed 
increase the dues would be about fifty 
percent less than average. 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 28-30, 1957 


The headquarters hotel will be the Leamington. Rooms will also be available 
at the Curtis, just across the street. Requests for reservations should be sent 
directly to the hotel of your choice. 


Convention theme: 


How Wide Is Your World? 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Further away on either hand.” 


From “Renascence”—Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Note: The following program is not complete, and there may be some 
inaccuracies. Names of several major speakers and other participants are not in- 
cluded. The reason is that copy for the NCTE October magazines is due August 1, 
before some details of the convention can be arranged. Complete and corrected 
programs will be given registrants at the convention, or may be obtained shortly 
after November 1 from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois.) 


Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, November 25-27 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:30 A.M.-10 P.M. Monday and Tuesday; 
9:30 A.M.-5:00 P.M. Wednesday 


Wednesday, November 27 
Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:30 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 


Thursday, November 28 


Exhibit of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday 
noon) 


Registration, 8:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


Luncheon and Working Sessions of Council Committees, as arranged by their 
chairmen, 12:15 P.M.-3:00 P.M. 


Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 12:15 P.M.-3:00 P.M. 


Annual Business Meeting, 3:15 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are eligible to participate.) 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 


Presioinc: Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota, 
Second Vice-President of the Council 


Invocation: Rabbi David Aronson, Beth El Synagogue 
WELCOME: 


Appress: “How Wide Is Your World?” Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant 
Commissioner and Director, Division of International Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education 


INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS FROM OTHER CoUNTRIES: 
Apvpress: “The 1957 World of the English Teacher,” Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, U. S. Office of Education, President of the Council 
RECEPTION 


Following the General Session, all in attendance are invited to a reception 
planned by the local committee. 
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OUR WORLD WIDENS AND GROWS 


Friday Morning, November 29 
First Series—9:00 to 10:15 a.m. 


I. The World of Language 


CHAIRMAN: James Work, Indiana University 
SPEAKERS: Henry Lee Smith, Jr., chairman, Department of An- 
thropology and Linguistics, University of Buffalo, 
“The Teacher and The World of Language” 
John C. McGalliard, State University of Iowa, “Resist- 
ance to Change in Language Teaching” 
Ralph B. Long, University of Texas, “Is There a Place 
for Traditional Grammar?” 


II. American Literature in a Changing World 


CHAIRMAN: Theodore Hornberger, University of Minnesota 
SPEAKERS: Gerhard Friedrich, Haverford College, “A New Per- 
spective in the Teaching of American Literature” 
Fred Higginson, Kansas State College, “Can the College 
Accept This Point of View?” 


George Smock, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, “How Does This Perspective Affect the Train- 
ing of Teachers?” 

B. Jo Kinnick, Oakland, California, Public Schools, 
“Does the High School Need This Perspective?” 


Ill. Education for the Elite in a Democratic World 


CHAIRMAN: Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


SPEAKERS: John Dobbin, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J. 
Harland P. Hanson, director of the Program of Ad- 
vanced Standing, Harvard College 


Friday Morning, November 29 
Second Series—10:30 a.m. to 12 m. 
IV. Applying Structural Linguistics in the Classroom 


Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Arthur M. Orrell, Hawthorne, California, High School, 
“It Works in the Ninth Grade” 


Jean Sarvis, Oskaloosa, lowa, High School, “It Works 
in the Tenth Grade” 

V. Louise Higgins, Staples High School, Westport, Con- 
necticut, “The Structural Approach to a Composition 
Problem” 
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12 min. 
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30 min. 
Coan: 
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12 min. 
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Morris Finder, Fenger High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
- “Structural Linguistics in a Controlled Experiment” 
Edward E. Potter, Eastern Michigan College, “A Course 
in Structural Linguistics for Feompacive Elementary 
and High School Teachers” 

M. H. Scargill, University of Manitoba, “Our Hope in 
the Structural Approach” 

Kenneth Stratton, East High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
[Discussion of this topic will occur in meeting XXI.] 


V. The Job of English in the Non-English World 
CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: “We Taught There-Away from Home” 
In Denmark—Knowles Cook, Oak Park, Illinois, High 
School 
In Greece—Mary Sleator, University of Illinois 
In Japan—Hazel Chilgren, F. J. Gaanslen School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 
“We Teach There—At Home” 


RECORDER: 


VI. World Understanding through World Literature 


CHAIRMAN: Cleveland Thomas, Francis Parker School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
SPEAKERS: Jarvis E. Bush, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School, 
“Opening the Door” 
J. Leonard Davis, Central High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 
Mary Elizabeth Fowler, State Teachers College of Con- 
necticut 
Grace H. Baker, Central High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 
Ruth M. Fox, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
Sallie Marvin Gruwell, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
Sr. M. Celestine, Rosary High School, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana 


Raymond H. Livingston, Macalester College 


VII. The Dictionary in the Students’ World 


Mitford M. Mathews, editor, Dictionary of American- 
isms 15 min. 
Clarence L. Barnhart, editor, Thorndike-Barnhart dic- 
tionaries 15 min. 
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12 min. 
12 min. 
| 12 min. 
10 min. 
10 min. 
10 min. 
10min. 
10 min. 
| 10 min. 
| 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
Rrorr: 
CHAIRMAN: 


DiIscussANTs: 


CHAIRMAN: 
PANEL: 


CHAIRMAN: 


SPEAKERS: 


RECORDER: 


CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 


IX. Teaching the Gifted Child, the Superior Student 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
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David Guralnik, editor, Webster's New World Diction- 
ary 

Jess Stein, editor, American College Dictionary 

Ruth Bertsch, Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown University 

Laura Paulson, Brookings, South Dakota, High School 


VIII. Problems of the Beginning Teacher 


Joanne Crownhart, student, Wisconsin State College 
Robert A. Bennett, curriculum consultant, Minneapolis 
Public Schools 
Raymond Bechtle, Edina-Morningside Senior High 
hool, Edina, Minnesota 
Mary Eck, Tomah, Wisconsin, High School 
Annette Peterson, Hopkins, Minnesota, High School 


Corin Humphries, Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
School, Dallas, Texas 

Mildred Rock, San Diego, California, City Schools, 
“The San Diego Program for the Gifted Child” 

Virginia Elliott, Mt. Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, “Does Our Advanced Program Justify 
Its Continuance?” 

Malcolm Mosing, Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
School, “Teaching the Writing of the Gree Paper 
to Students in 3 English Honors” 

Marion Zollinger, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools, 
“Problems in the Portland Program” 

Andrew J. Walker, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
“Freshman English and the Superior Student” 

Albert Kitzhaber, University of Kansas 

John Maxwell, Racine, Wisconsin, Public Schools 

James Shannon, principal, Gordon School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, Bing- 
hamton, New York 


X. Teaching Mass Communication 


James M. McCrimmon, University of Illinois 
Robert O’Hara, University of Minnesota, “A New Per- 
ctive in Teaching Mass Communication” 
Alice P. Sterner, Barringer High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, “Can This Perspective Be Accepted in a Lan- 
guage Arts or Core Program?” 
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15 min. 
15 min. 


(Planned for junior members and first-year teachers by the junior affiliate at 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin) 


10 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 
10 min. 


10 min. 


25 min. 


12 min. 
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RECORDER: 
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Richard Braddock, State University of lowa, “Can This 
Perspective Be Accepted in the Freshman Course?” 
Wilbur Elston, director of the editorial pages, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, “Does This Perspective 
airly View the Mass Mediums?” 

William D. Boutwell, Columbia University, editor, 
Junior Scholastic 

Gertrude Callahan, Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis- 
consin 

Grace C. Garland, Edison High School, Minneapolis 

Philip R. Sauer, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Min- 
nesota 

Ruth Winter, Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan 


XI. Making Yesterday’s Literature Live for Today’s Students 
Floyd Rinker, Newton, Massachusetts, High School 


Clarence Hach, Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
School, “The Universal in the Classics” 
Sr. Mary Felice, Viterbo College, “Helping High 


CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 


School Students Enjoy Dickens” : 

Bro. Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s University, “Get- 
ting Johnny to Write: from Beowulf to Auden” 

Thomas D. Jarrett, Atlanta University, “Literature as a 
‘Continuing Thing’ ” 

Francis W. Lovett, Latin School of Chicago 

Bery] Parrish, Bowling Green State University 

Harry L. Walen, Ginn and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Lorna Virginia Welch, Southeast High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


XII. The Conrad Centenary in the Classroom 
Frederick E. Faverty, Northwestern University 
Morton Zabel, pipers | of Chicago, “The Perma- 
nence of Joseph Conrad” 

C. A. King, University of Saskatchewan, “The Teach- 
able Conrad” 

Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University, “Teaching 
“The Secret Sharer’ to High School Seniors” 

Robert L. Haig, University of Illinois, “Teaching 
Victory to College Sophomores” 


XIII. Group Guidance through English 
Agnes V. Boner, Montana State University 


Elizabeth Berry, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, “Group 
Guidance in the English Class” 


Helen Gorman, Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


12 min. 


12 min. 
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; 14 min. 
14 min. 
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14 min. 
DIscCUSSANTs: 
RECORDER: 
CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 

30 min. 

15 min. 
15 min. 
| 

SPEAKERS: 

30 min. 

5 min. 


CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 


RECORDER: 


CHAIRMAN: 


SPEAKERS: 


DIsCUSSANTS: 


RECORDER: 
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Zelma Hardy, Tivy High School, Kerrville, Texas 

Kathryn E. Hearn, Delaware, Ohio, Public Schools 

Helen K. Loring, Andrew Jackson High School, New 
York City 

Joseph Mersand, Jamaica, New York, High School 

Carrie O. Moon, Oak Grove Lutheran High School, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


XIV. Helping the Student through Audio-Visual Aids 


Sarah I. Roody, Nyack, New York, High School 

John T. Muri, Hammond, Indiana, High School, “Some 
Problems in the Production and Use of Recordings” 

Alice Baum, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
“Aids—Without Machines” 

Ruth Stickle, Leyden Township High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois, “Aids—With Machines” 

Earl Ward, Macalester College, “Teaching Poetry with 
Tape Recordings” 

Edmund P. Dandridge, Jr., College of Engineering, 
University of Michigan, “Motion Pictures in the 
Freshman Classroom” 

Kenneth J. Johnson, Highland Park Junior High School, 
St. Paul 


XV. Art and Literature—the Creative Approach 


William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

John Rood, sculptor, Department of Art, University of 
Minnesota 

Mark Reinsberg, University of Chicago 

Warren Beck, Lawrence College 

Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton, New York, Public 
Schools 

Bernice Hawley, Mason Junior High School, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Robert Stevens, Arizona State College at Flagstaff 

Sr. Bernetta, College of St. Teresa, Duluth, Minnesota . 


XVI. Achieving Balance in Integrating the Language Arts 


CHAIRMAN: 


SPEAKERS: 


Edwin L. Nelson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, 
Washington 

Helen Grayum, Seward School, Seattle, Washington, 
“Integrating Speech in the Elementary School’s 
Daily Program” 

Norman Naas, Mt. Diablo Unified School District, Con- 
a ane “Integrating in the Junior High 

00 ” 
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Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, Oklahoma, Senior High 
School, “Integrating the Language Arts in the Teach- 
ing of American Literature” 

Emma Mae Leonhard, Jacksonville, Illinois, “Seniors’ 
Thinking Problems” 


Discussants: Bernice Freeman, La Grange, Georgia, Public Schools 


RECcorDER: 


William E. Hoth, Wayne State University 

Gladys L. Mason, Wichita, Kansas, North High School 

Elizabeth Williams, Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Beatrice Undine, Southwest High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


XVII. Communication Barriers in Our World of Technology 


CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 


RECORDER: 


J. J. Lamberts, Northwestern University 

M. W. Thistle, director of _— relations, National 
Research Council, Ottawa, Canada 

M. L. Shane, South Dakota State College 

John N. Winburne, editor, Michigan State University 
Dictionary of Agriculture 

James Lufkin, Minneapolis-Honeywell Co., Aero Divi- 
sion 


30 min. 
15 min. 


15 min. 


XVIII. The School Library: a Door to the World for the Language Arts 


CHAIRMAN: 


SPEAKERS: 


Emma Duncan, St. Cloud, Minnesota, State Teachers 
College 

Mildred Batchelder, Children’s Library, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, Illinois, “A Story of 
Selection” 
June Berry, Laboratory School of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, “Using Our Library to Enrich Instruction” 
Naomi Hokenson, Alexander Ramsay Junior High 
School, Roseville, Minnesota, “A New World to 
Be Born Under Your Footsteps” 

Virginia Alberti, Longfellow Junior High School, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Evelyn R. Robinson, Queens College, New York 

Charlotte C. Whittaker, Evanston, Illinois, Township 
High School 


XIX. Children Learn to Write 
Norine Odland, University of Minnesota 


Mary Porianda, Longellow. School, Minneapolis, “The 
Creative Environment” 


20 min. 


20 min. 


20 min. 


12 min. 
12 min. 
| 
| 
DIsCUSSANTS: 
RECORDER: 
| 
| 
CHAIRMAN: | 
10 min. 
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Myrtle Murray, Tuttle School, Minneapolis, “Writing 
eadiness” 

Lillian Gore, Rockville, Maryland, Public Schools, 
“Writing for a , 

Helen McFarland, Lomond School, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, “Improving Skills in Children’s Writing” 

Barbara Hartsig, Santa Ana, California, Orange County 
Schools, “Helping the High Potential Child to Write” 


Marjorie Marx, Highland Park School, St. Paul, ““Pub- 
lishing’ Pupils’ Writing” 


XX. Presidential Buzz Session: “What's Your Problem?” 


CHAIRMAN: Helen K. Mackintosh, president, National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Rounp Taste Lennox Grey, Columbia University 
LEADERS: Agnella Gunn, Boston University 

C. Wayne Hall, Macdonald College of McGill Univer- 
sity, Quebec 

Louise Rosenblatt, New York University 

Myrtle M. Townsend, Camden County Schools, Cam- 
den, New Jersey 

Clarence Wachner, Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 


Friday Noon, November 29 
Luncheon Sessions, 12:15 P.M. 


. Books for Children: A Luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary 
and high schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 
Speaker: Carol Ryrie Brink, “The Education of an Author” 


. Conference on College Composition and Communication 
CuairMAN: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Chairman of CCCC 
Speaker: Marshall McLuhan, University of Toronto, “The Meaning of 
the New Media for the College English Teacher.” 


. Journalism 
Carman: Fred Kildow, University of Minnesota 


Friday Afternoon, November 29 
Third Series—3:00 to 5:00 pm. 


XXI. Structural Linguistics in the Classroom—a Demonstration 
CHAIRMAN: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
TEACHER: Stanley Kegler, University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 
Cass: Eleventh—grade class, University High School 
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CHAIRMAN: 


SPEAKERS: 


DIsCUSSANTs: 


RECORDER: 
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Raymond Kehl, State University of lowa 

a Kraus, Eugene, Oregon, Public Schools 

Paul O’Dea, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
Vivian Ramberg, Battle Lake, Minnesota, High School 


Kenneth Stratton, East High School, Des Moines, lowa 


XXII. The Making of an English Teacher 


John McKiernan, State University of New York 
Teachers College, Geneseo 

Marshall McLuhan, editor of Explorations, University of 
Toronto, “The Historical Context” 

Catherine J. Sullivan, vice-principal, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester, New York, “The Long 
Foreground” 

Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, “Today’s Necessities” 

— Sheppard, Central High School, Geneseo, New 

or 


John Searles, University of Wisconsin 


XXIII. Developing Good Taste in Literature and the Popular Arts 


CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 


DIscussANTs: 


Walter Loban, University of California 

Marie B. Dickinson, consultant in elementary education, 
Los Angeles, California, County Schools, “Some 
Creative Approaches in the Development of Values 
through the Language Arts” 

Mary Tingle, University of Georgia, “Fiction vs. 
Sociology: Family Life in Novels for Adolescents” 
Ruth M. Barns, Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan, 

“Gaining Adult Attitudes Toward Literature” 
Arema Kirven, Columbus, Ohio, Board of Education, 
“Learning to Like the Best in Radio and Television” 
Frank G, Jennings, Columbia University 
John Ragle, Springfield, Vermont, High School 


XXIV. Maintaining Growth in Reading Power 


(Planned with the co-operation of the International Reading Association) 


CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 


Nila B. Smith, New York University 

David Russell, University of California, “Maintaining 
Growth in the Elementary School” 

“— Bond, University of Minnesota, “Maintaining 

rowth in the Junior High School” 

Gertrude Callahan, Weston, Massachusetts, High School, 
“Maintaining Growth in the Senior High School” 

Russell B. Cosper, Purdue University, “Maintaining 
Growth in College” 

Jane Alexander, Ernie Pyle Junior High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 


15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 


15 min. 
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Leone Cummings, Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Washington 
Theodore Harris, University of Wisconsin 
Helen K. Smith, Niles Township High School, Skokie, 
Illinois 
RECORDER: 


XXV. and XXVI. (joint meeting) Creative Writing 


CHAIRMAN: Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 


SPEAKER: Allen Tate, University of Minnesota, “On Teaching 
Creative Writing” 30 min. 


XXV. (continued) In Elementary and Junior High School 


CHAIRMAN: Robert R. Gard, Riverside-Brookfield High School, 
Riverside, Illinois 
SPEAKERS: bs Lu Eyster, University School, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, “Helping Children to Write Creatively” 15 min. 
Floy Perkinson Gates, Southwestern State College, Okla- 
homa, “Books and Creative Writing” 15 min. 
Elsie David, Thomas A. Edison Scho-'. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, “Books: Our Creative Writing ‘ :«jects” 15 min. 
Discussants: Dorothy Crocker, McNeil School, Bessz.:. rc, Alabama 
Dorothy M. Perry, Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 
C. Robert Wells, St. Louis, Missouri, Country Day 
School 
RECORDER: Kathleen Roddy, Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


XXVI. (continued) In Senior High School and College 


CHAIRMAN: Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 


SPEAKERS: M. Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt School of Eastern 
Michigan College, “Consider the Lilies of the Heart” 15 min. 


Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma State University, “The 


Introductory College Creative Writing Course” 15 min. 
Sr. Mary Hester, Mt. Mary College, “Experiences in 
Novel-writing on the Undergraduate Level” 15 min. 


Discussants: Adelaide Jones, Drury College 
Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, University of Tennessee 
Charles Willard, Southern Illinois State University 


RECORDER: Gordon W. Clarke, Eastern Oregon College 


XXVII. Relationships between English and Speech 


(Co-sponsored by the Speech Association of America and planned by 
Donald P. Veith, Chico State College, chairman, SAA-NCTE 


CHAIRMAN: Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan University 


liaison) 
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Robert A. Bennett, curriculum consultant, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, “Speech Fundamentals in the - 
guage Arts Course” 20 min. 
William S. Tacey, University of eee “Co- 
operative Activities for English and Speech Teachers” 20 min. 


XXVIII. Language Arts in the Small High School 
Marion Hawkins, Wisconsin State College at River Falls 


Gertrude B. Stearns, University of Vermont, “Teaching 
in the Small High School: Its Advantages” 
Dorothy Whitted, Delaware, Ohio, High School, 
“Meeting Heterogeneity in the Small High School” —12 min. 
Verna Mackie, Valle City, North Dakota, State 
Teachers College, “Providing for Individual Differ- 
ences through the Unit Plan” 7 min. 
Bruce Wilcox, Elbow Lake, Minnesota, High School, 
“Limitations of the Course of Study for Graduating 
Seniors” 7 min. 
Robert Pickering, Cumberland, Wisconsin, High 
School, “Working with Library Resources in a Small 
Town High School” 7 min. 
Linnea R. Ling, Good Thunder, Minnesota, High 
School, “The Teacher’s Activity Load in the Small 
High School” 7 min. 
RECORDER: 


XXIX. Staging Shakespeare in the Language Arts Program—a Demonstration 
CHAIRMAN: Marcus Konick, Thomas A. Edison High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
‘TEACHER: Roger de Clercq, St. Louis Park, Minnesota, High 
hool 
DemonstrRATION: Rehearsal of Hamlet with a cast of students from St. 
Louis Park High School 
Discussants: Louis A. Haselmeyer, lowa Wesleyan College 
Rev. Maurice B. McNamee, S. J., St. Louis University 
Doris Stevens, Benson High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


XXX. Teaching with Educational Television 


H. W. Reninger, Iowa State Teachers College 

John T. Schwarzwalder, director, KTCA-TV, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, “The Promise of Teaching by Educa- 
tional Television” 

Yvonne Lofthouse, Mercy College, “What Does Re- 
search Say About Teaching by Television?” 


SPEAKERS: 
DiscussaNTs: : 
RECORDER: | 
CHAIRMAN: 
L | 
CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 
| 15 min. 
15 min. 


NCTE BULLETIN BOARD 


Matthew Rosa, University of Houston, “The University 
of Houston Experience” 

William C. Hummell, Kansas State College, “The 
Slightly Jaundiced Look” 15 min. 


Discussants: James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska 
Walter Swayze, United College, Winnipeg, Canada 


RECORDER: Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University 
XXXI. Improving Our Professional World 


CHAIRMAN: Loyd Douglas, Oklahoma State University 
SPEAKERS: Alice Grant, West Frankfort, Illinois, High School, 


“The Illinois Survey of “Work-load’” 15 min. 
Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas State College for Women, 
“What Affiliates Can Do” 15 min. 


William Ward, University of Kentucky, “What Ken- 
tucky Has Been Doing’ 
Paul B. Diedrich, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, “Wanted: Readers to Help High 
School Teachers” 15 min. 
Discussants: Agnes Slemons, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri 
Carrie Stegall, Holliday, Texas, High School 
Ingrid Strom, Indiana Universi 
RECORDER: Donald Chapin, Joliet, Illinois, Township High School 


XXXII. Block Programs of English and Social Studies 


CHAIRMAN: C. Edwin Linville, High School Division, Board of Edu- 
cation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SPEAKERS: Marjorie Smiley, Hunter College, “The Commonness of 
the Common Learnings” 12 min. 
Lucille Lurry, University of Kentucky, “Clearing Up 
Misconceptions” 12 min. 
a Gustafson, Oakland, California, Public Schools, 
“The Block Concept” 12 min. 
Faye Greiffenberg, Stewart Junior High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington, “Getting Enough English into the 
Block” 12 min. 
Mildred Robichaux, Istrouma High School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, “The Core Program: a Boon to the 
Gifted Child” 12 min. 
Discussants: Anna Ackerman, Minot, North Dakota, Senior High 
School 
Irene Glennie, Missouri Valley, lowa, High School 
Gladys C. Majzner, Franklin Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis 


15 min. 


RECORDER: 


XXXIII. Preparing the College Teacher of Literature 
CHAIRMAN: Earle Davis, Kansas State College 


‘ 
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DIscussANTs: 


RECORDER: 
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Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt University, “The Content 
of the English Major” Ae 
A. L. Wheeler, University of Manitoba, “The Training 

of the Teacher of Literature—I” 

Walter Blair, University of Chicago, “The Training of 
the Teacher of Literature—II” 

Warner Rice, University of Michigan, “Legitimate 
Provinces of Research for the Ph.D. Candidate in 
English” 

John Cowley, Iowa State Teachers College 

Martin Kallich, South Dakota State College 

Lizette Van Gelder, Howard College 

William A. Rosenthal, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch 


XXXIV. Supervising the Novice Teacher 

F. James Rybak, University of Illinois 

Alan Hurlburt, Duke University, “Before Student 
Teaching” 

Vester Mulholland, director of research and statistics, 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
“During Student Teaching” . 

Peter Donchian, Wayne State University, “After Stu- 
dent Teaching” 

Miriam B Booth, Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
“During the First Year” 

be! Belle Evans, William A. Bass High School, Atlanta, 

eorgia 

Milacent Ocvirk, Ithaca, New York, Public Schools 

Jerry E. Reed, East High School, Denver, Colorado 


XXXV. Caring for Individual Differences in Large Classes 


CHAIRMAN: 


SPEAKERS: 


Dorothea Fry, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 


Grace Daly Maertins, University of California, “Class 
Management for Proper Class Atmosphere” 

Margaret Ryan, University of Chicago, “Allowing for 
Differences in Teaching Literature’ ; 

Masal Turner, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, High School, 


Charles H. Carver, Monroe High School, Rochester, 
New York, “What Does It Mean?” 

Helen Ambrose, Phalen Park School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Philip Enzinger, St. Louis, Missouri, Public Schools 

Vivian T. Hegwood, Horace Mann High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Elizabeth Rose, New York University 

Sara R. Stirling, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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SPEAKERS: | 
: 15 min. 
| 15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
DIsCUSSANTS: 
RECORDER: 
CHAIRMAN: 
SPEAKERS: 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. af 
| 
| 
15 min. 
15 min. | 
15 min. 
15 min. 
- DiscussaNTs: 
| 
RECORDER: | 
| 


SPEAKERS: 


DiscussaNTs: 


DIscussANTs: 
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XXXVI. Building a Language Arts Curriculum 

Lavinia McNeely, supervisor of English and 
arts, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Dorothy Knappenberger, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public 
Schools, 

Agnes McCarthy, Faribault, Minnesota, Public Schools, 


Herbert Coutts, University of Alberta, “Constructing a 
Curriculum in English—Alberta Style” 

Joseph Katz, University of British Columbia, “The Heri- 
tage of the Heart” 

Robert L. Lindsey, Monticello, Illinois, High School 

Ralph C. Staiger, director of the reading clinic, Missis- 
sippi Southern College 

Lillian Strand, Albuquerque, New Mexico, High School 


XXXVII. What Do the Colleges Want? 


Robert Freier, Osborn High School, Detroit, Michigan 


J — Marshburn, University of Oklahoma, “Mastery 
of Paragraph Technique and the Problem of Composi- 
tion in Secondary Schools” 


James W. Downer, University of Michigan, 


Robert Hunting, Purdue University, “What We Do 
Not Expect from High School Graduates” 


Scott Elledge, Carleton College, 
E. H. Ehrensperger, University of South Dakota, 


C. M. Rowe, South Dakota School of Mines, “Develop- 
ing, Expanding, and Attitude” 

Bella Freeman, Del Rio, Texas, High School 

Helen Pease, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, High School 

Arthur W. Rosenau, Ford High School, Detroit, Michi- 


gan 
Wilmer Lamar, Decatur, Illinois, High School 


Friday Evening, November 29 
Annual Banquet 
7:00 P.M. 
Mark A. Neville, headmaster, The Latin School of Chi- 
cago, and past president of the Council 
Professor Hugo Thompson, Macalester College 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 
10 min. 
10 min. 


10 mia. 
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SPEAKERS: 
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Music: 
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PRESENTATION OF THE W. Witsur HatFietp Awarp To Max HERZBERG 
BY Dora V. SMITH 


ApprEss: “Asian-African Crisis and The American Dilemma,” 
Carl T. Rowan, The Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


Saturday Morning, November 30 
PRR-Affiliate Breakfast 
7:45 A.M. 


(For all NCTE public relations representatives and officers of NCTE affiliates. 
Presiding: J. N. Hook, Reuiee Secretary of the Council.) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Secondary Section 
9:00-11:15 A.M. 
CHAIRMAN: Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School, 
chairman of the Secondary Section 
Introduction of chairmen of committees of the Secondary Section 
Business MEETING 


SPEAKERS: William Dow Boutwell, director of the Teen Age Book 
Club and instructor, Teachers College (Columbia), 
“What Can We Do with Mass Media in the Class- 
room?” 

Edward Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
delphia, and visiting professor, Yale University, 
t’s ned to Humor?” 


Mark A. Neville, Chicago Latin School, past president 
of NCTE, “Who Killed Poetry?” 

Miriam B Booth, Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 

Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton, New York, Public 
Schools 

Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland, California, Public Schools 

Helen Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 

William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jerse 

Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles Public Schools 

Nai Miller, Reader’s Digest 


Saturday, November 30 
Annual Luncheon 
12:30-3:00 P.M. 


Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education, Presi- 
dent of the Council 


Rev. Leonard P. Cowley, St. Olaf’s Catholic Church 


| 4 
4 
| 
i 


Music: 
SPEAKER: 


Academy 


SPEAKER: 
INTRODUCTION OF New OFFICERS 
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Adjournment of the 1957 Convention 


Jack Landau, director of American Shakespeare Festival 


five of limited writers, Gold strik- 
ingly Risin great novels and novelists 
that give us a “large perspective on life 
in society—large because the hero’s do- 
ings are important and because the novel- 
ist is deeply concerned with the careers 
of his people.” Such writers, for example, 
are Joyce and Balzac and, by implica- 
tion, a number of young American 
writers, though Guid does not mention 
any by name. In conclusion Gold sug- 
gests that there are real subjects that 
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American novelists could write about 
profoundly—themes in politics, business, 
and personal relations—and that the novel 
has great possibilities: “At its best, the 
art of the novel tells more than we can 
find out elsewhere about love and death. 
We commune together before a guidi 

image of the always unfulfilled possibili- 
ties of life on We are therefore in 


continual need of the dangerous, de- 
structive moralist which the great novel- 
ist is.” 


VACATION TREASURE 


The song of winds and running waves, 
The scent of rain-washed leaves, 

The flicker’s scarlet flash of wings, 
The voice of barley sheaves, 


Jade hilltops lined with amethyst, 
Cloud es etched in fire, 

A mauve lake decked in silver mist, 
And echoes of a choir 


That chants where drowsy cattails nod 
In velvet hoods of brown— 

These are the treasures I have kept 

To take with me to town. 


Detroit, Michigan — Victoria Beaudin Johnson 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND. By 
H. M. Tomlinson, Random House. 1957. 
239 pp. $3.50. 

Through his account of what happens to 
one aristocractic English family in and 
about London during the late, buzz-bomb 
stage of World War II, Tomlinson con- 
cerns himself with defining the moral back- 
ground and results of the war. His nostal- 
gia at the passing of barons and manor 
houses is strong, but this regret is perhaps 
more than compensated for by the ultimate 
fact that Hitler is destroyed: herein, the 
morality of mankind at large (which will 
survive the manor houses after all) has won 
out once more over the monstrous aberra- 
tion in a segment of mankind. The writing 
is sensitive, keenly evocative of sights and 
sounds, in a structure somewhat diffuse and 
reflective in effect, rather than dramatic. 


FAIR OAKS. By Frank Yerby. Dial. 1957. 
455 pp. $3.95. 

The familiar drama of pillared mansion, 
slaves, quadroon mistress, blonde wife, 
family pride, and violence is combined 
with a story of false identity. Too often the 
“great” yell, curse, and brandish whips. 
Guy Falks, though “born of a hill-slattern 
and roaring, blustering Wes Falks,” is called, 
strangely, an “aristocrat.” The hero, su 

dly of the landed gentry, goes actively 
into the slave trade to win his fortune, with- 
out thereby losing caste, as he most cer- 
tainly would have done. Slave traders were 
déclassé, never accepted socially by planters. 
But Yerby has his ready-made audience, 


and this book will be widely and avidly 
read. 
—Olive Cross 


BIRTHRIGHT. By Lettie Hamlett R: 
Simon and Schuster. 1957. 308 pp. $3.95. 


Birthright begins with a news item about 
a boy being killed by a foul ball. Then the 
events leading up to his death are told in 
succession from the viewpoint of his 
teacher, the minister, his father, and finally 
the boy himself. The novel has genuine 
power, but it is marred by the author’s in- 
ability to make up her mind whether she is 
writing a psychological thriller or a plea 
for better racial relations. The principal 
character, the boy’s mother, who drives 
both her husband and her son to suicide, 
is not made credible or even human, but 
stalks through the novel like Grendel or 
Frankenstein’s monster. 
—James Preu 


NORTH OF MARKET STREET. By 
Arthur Foff. Harcourt, Brace. 1957. 181 pp. 
$3.50. 


There need be no argument concerning 
Arthur Foff’s knowledge of the scene and 
characters he depicts. The question is: are 
they worth depicting? Jane, a beautiful, 
frigid woman, who bewails her frigidity; 
Cory Edwards, a tremendous male journal- 
ist, who conceives a passion for her; an 
odd assortment of “off-beat” characters, 
mostly deviates from sexual respectability, 
populate the bars, dives, and tawdry apart- 
ments in San Francisco north of Market 
Street. The action, sparked by four-letter 
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RECENT 


words, out in a suicide, which falls 
short of tragedy because of an essential 
ignobility of character. 

—?P. 


DEADLINE. By Paul Darcy Boles. Mac- 
millan. 1957. 254 pp. $3.75. 


This is an account of four critical days 
in the moral life of George Case, editor of 
a very large Southern daily, following the 
Supreme Court decision in favor of integra- 
tion. Starting from the neutral position that 
there is much to be said on both sides, 
hence that he should say nothing on either, 
he is wretchedly in conflict with himself 
until he speaks out, on the fourth day, his 
hard-earned conviction, first, that to be 
silent is to be less than truthful, and 
secondly, that the South should integrate, 
and do it now. An extremely vigorous and 
sustained novel. 

—C. 


MORNING. By Julian Fane. Reynal. 1957. 
207 pp. $3.50. 


Morning (an a title for this 


splendid first novel) is concerned with two 
years in the childhood of Vere, a young 
English boy living in a large country house 
with his parents, his brothers and sisters, 
the governess, nurse, and other servants. 
The small joys and tragedies that loom large 
in the child’s mind—the mercurial changes 
from gaiety to sadness and back again, 
Vere’s growing awareness of his departure 
for school—are the substance of the novel. 
Out of the formlessness of the earlier years, 
a boy, exhibiting certain rigidities of, per- 
sonality, emerges. —?P. 


SONG OF THE RIVER. By Billy C. 
Clark. Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. 
Crowell. 1957. $2.95. 


To John, an old shantyboat fisherman, 
meeting and defeating a giant river catfish 
will bring completeness to life. John’s life 
is the river; it provides hazards, a challenge, 
a bare existence. Set against this life is the 
town—typically suspicious, scornful, or 
hurtfully philanthropic. John’s rn 
with the town are honest, yet beget tragedy 
and injustice. The key conflict, however, is 
between man and fish; readers will identify 
fictional antecedents. Clark’s two adversaries 
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emerge with continuing respect. Details 
about the life on the Big Sandy ring true. 
The characters are believable. Perhaps the 


conclusion is too pat. 
—Stephen Dunning 


THE THING DESIRED. By 
vertaft. Viking. 1957. 256 pp. $3.50. 

Adam Chard is the product of an un- 
talented, ambitious, literary-minded, em- 
bittered woman. To sate his own inner 
disappointment, he destroys the mind and 
health of his wife, Julia; terrifies his gifted 
child, Sarah; and attempts to dominate a 
talented English teacher, Carol Arnold, 
whom he thinks he loves. Carol falls in love 
with Hugh Delacott, an art teacher who 
believes she desires only his body. In her 
disillusionment, she turns to Adam because 
of his magnetic intellect, and is rudel 
awakened to Adam’s cruelty by his call 
blooded desire to destroy her unborn, un- 
wanted child. The author works out a semi- 
tragic ending in accord with the theme 
that “evil destroys itself.” 


Pul- 


—A. Vinnedge 


TIP ON A DEAD JOCKEY AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Irwin Shaw. Ran- 
dom House. 1957. 242 pp. $3.95. 

Many of the stories in this fifth collection 
by Mr. Shaw are about Americans in 
Europe, others about Americans at home. 
Perhaps the most impressive is the title 
story, in which an expatriate in Paris, with 
the will to get rich but an inhibiting dread 
of death, watches a lesser man take the 
prize—while he remains impoverished and 
embittered. The speech, the characters, the 
events are presented convincingly. In tech- 
nical skill the author is clearly a master, yet 
the stories seem somewhat lacking in force. 
The reason may be that the author is not 
greatly concerned about what happens to 
the characters. 

—?P. 


THE BLUE CUP AND OTHER 
STORIES. By B. J. Chute. Dutton. 1957. 
221 pp. $3.50. 

The author of the highly acclaimed novel, 
Greenwillow, has selected a dozen short 
stories from those previously published in 
such magazines as The Saturday Evening 
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Post, Good Housekeeping, and The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion for her first collec- 
tion. These stories warrant the praise 
already accorded Miss Chute’s longer fic- 
tion. Four stories appear in each of three 
groups: “The Young Ones,” “The In- 
Betweens,” and “The Older Ones.” 
Whether writing of children, youths, or 
adults, the author has the facility to create 
for the reader a sense of immediacy and 
to develop in him a concern for the changes 
in fortune of the characters. In addition, 
her subtle humor and polished craftsman- 
ship mark the maturity of this “first” col- 
lection. 3 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION, Sixth Series. Edited 
by Anthony Boucher. Doubleday. 1957. 255 
pp- $3.50. 


Fifteen stories by fourteen authors were 
chosen by the editor from The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction for this sixth 
anthology. Poul Anderson is the author 
represented by two stories. Among old 
favorites in the series are Ray Bradbury, 
Avram Davidson, and Will Stanton; among 
newcomers are Ron Smith and Rachel Mad- 
dux. C. S. Lewis is conspicuous for his first 
appearance in an anthology of science fic- 
tion; his “The Shoddy Lands” is a remark- 
ably provocative story. The variety of sub- 
ject and treatment in the different stories 
is commendable in such a representation. 
“The Census Takers” by Frederick Pohl, a 
story based on extrapolation, is especially 
distinguished for its effective satire. All the 
stories are entertaining. 

—?P. 


ANTHOLOGY OF BEST SHORT 
SHORT STORIES, Volume 5. Edited by 
Robert Oberfirst. Frederick Fell. 1957. 281 
pp- $3.95. 


This entertaining and instructive volume 
includes a preface listing fifty major mar- 
kets for short-short stories; an introduction 
by Robert Fontaine entitled “Life with the 
Short-Short”; a guest story by Steve Allen, 
“The Secret”; the best humor-short-short 
of the year, Parke Cummings’ “Modest— 
That’s Us”; biographical sketches of the 
contributors; three prize-winning stories; 
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three honor stories; a _ given a special 
reward of merit; forty-five other stories 
without especial commendation, including 
one by the editor; then the most memorable 
short-short of the year, Ray Bradbury’s 
“Sneakers.” There is a series of appendices: 
A, on writing the short-short; B, C, D, and 
E, on analyses of short-shorts from The 
Atlantic, Collier’s, This Week, and The 
New Yorker, one from each, And last is an 
index of authors. p 


BEST SPORTS STORIES—1957. Edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. Dutton, 
1957. 336 pp. $3.95. 


This is a lively potpourri of stories about 
the sports world. The collection reminds 
the professional journalists that deadlines 
need not rule out crisp, racy prose. From 
magazines and, more typically, from the 
daily — pages, the editors have gathered 
over fifty profiles, columns, and feature 
articles from the 1956 sports year. Profes- 
sional baseball is most prominent, but still 
there is diversity and breadth. There are 

rize-winning stories, wit, and the personal 
insights of outstanding sports journalists. 
Thirty fine action photos conclude the 
volume. 

—Stephen Dunning 


CANDIDE: A Comic Operetta Based on 
Voltaire’s Satire. By Lillian Hellman. Score 
by Leonard Bernstein. Lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur and others. Random House. 1957. 
143 pp. $2.95. 

Reading an operetta assigns the imagina- 
tion an even more important role than it 
ordinarily has in reading other dramatic 
genres. Spectacle and music are of major 
significance—and do not come with the 
book, despite the reference to score on the 
title page. As talented as the other con- 
tributors are, it is largely the dialogue of 
Miss Hellman and the lyrics of Mr. Wilbur 
that win the reader’s admiration. There 
are many sharp and memorable lines and 
many appealing songs. The narrative in- 
volves the pursuit of the beautiful Cune- 
gonde by the philosophical Candide. The 
reading, even though less satisfying than 
witnessing the operetta, is still highly re- 
warding. 
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school students. 


CLOSING DATES 


ALL TEACHERS 


Are invited to submit poetry MSS 
of their high school students, 
grades 7-12, for possible inclusion 
in Annual Anthology of high 


Fall semester, December 5. 


TEACHERS 


May submit poetry MSS for pos- 
sible inclusion in National Teachers 


Anthology. 


CLOSING DATE 


Spring semester, March 25. 


JAN. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
POETRY ASSOCIATION 


3210 Selby Ave. 


Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in more than 
one thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 


1 


one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


THE NEW BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 


For Grades 9 through 12 


Provides thorough treatment of each 
of the four basic areas of communica- 
tion .. . Offers ample coverage of all 
the important elements of grammar 

. Correlates the study of English 
with everyday experiences ne ee 
cludes challenging review and main- 
tenance activities . . . Contains a com- 
plete testing program of Pretests, 
Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final 
Tests, which are available in separate 
64-page booklets. 


Evanston, Illinois 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


White Plains, New York 


142,000 
entries. 
$5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb. /¥ 
Wey | 
| 
aking 
| listening 
| 
reading 
| writin 
| 1 
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the workbooks: Pupil's Workbooks and Teacher's Manuals for: 
Reading Practice and Re- 


ADVENTURE 


help pupils take responsi- 


bility for improving their BOUND 7th Grade 


own reading skills. They 


pant and JOURNEYS 
or used under the super- 
vision of the teacher as a INTO AMERICA 


check on the pupil’s prog- 8th Grade 


the manuals: 

the Teacher's Guide and Key for each book 
contains clear teaching directions and ad- 
ditional information on the specific aims 
and provisions of Adventure Bound and 
Journeys Into America, as well as many 
helpful suggestions for enriching the liter- 
ature program. 


NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE 


IN ONE VOL. ...$1.56 Net. 


Miz. 


By George Eliot 


Two Books for the Price of One! 


Noble’s Classics are based upon the new 
idea of presenting together within the covers 
of a single book, an older and a modern 
classic for comparison. Now in use by most 
of the leading preparatory schools through- 
out the U. S. 

Edited by JAY GREENE 


ALSO 7 OTHER TITLES. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Houghton | New York 16 
Chicago 16 
Mifflin | Chics 
Atlanta 8 
Company | Alto 
CS 
Se 
Write Circular EJ. 


ties on classic poetry. 


THE HOUSE IN PARIS 
by Elizabeth Bowen 


THE SELECTED LETTERS 

OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

translated and edited, with introduction, 
by Francis Steegmuller 


A magnificent collection of some of the finest literary letters 
the world has ever known, $1.25 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE and the Four Kings 


by Amy Kelly 


amazing story of a woman who, as wife to Louis 
was Queen of France in the twelfth century. $1 


The 


VIRGIN LAND 
by Henry Nash Smith 
A fascinating analysis of the symbolic and 


SOME PEOPLE 

by Harold Nicolson 

A series of witty, whimsical, and delight- 
fully amusing biographies of people we all 
might have met. 


ESSAYS OF THOMAS MANN 


A comprehensive collection of some of the 
best known essays of one of the greatest 
writers of our time. $1.25 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LITERARY FORM 
by Kenneth Burke 


A learned and provocative study of the 
nature of literature. $1.25 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF ART 


For a free descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 
VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 501 Madison Avenve, New York 22 


I 
New 
CLASSICAL TRADITION IN POETRY 
| 
courtship by the author of The Death of the Heart. 
j 
Volumes & 
by Arnold Hauser 
5 A comprehensive study, in concrete terms, __ 
; of the social origins of art, representing | 
Volume I of the origi- 
unabridged, and fully 
illustrated. $1.25 each [54 i 


Step up reading ability with — 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 

Carol Hovious 

achieve a new approach to teaching reading. 


speaking, writing, and spelling. 
An approach that helps students to understand them- 


selves and to develop responsibility for improving their 
own reading skills. 


A colorful, functional design that makes the book in- 
viting to read and easy to study. 


Teacher’s Manual and Key. 


Junior High FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 
School Carol Hovious 


Upper WINGS FOR READING 


Carol Hovious 


TEEN-AGE TALES, Books 1-5 

Strang, Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, Stewart 
Stories of adventure, suspense, sports, science, animals, 
boy-meets-girl. 


Level of interest—teen-age; level of reading difficulty— 
fifth-sixth grade. 


Dramatic two-color illustrations. 
Teacher's Manual for each of the five books. 
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